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‘LONDON OFFICE:—9, Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors | 
is undertaken by the — Trustee Companies — 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE. 


DIRECT 
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MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. 
HONG KONG 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. (Cxina) LTD. 
SHANGHAI, KOBE & YOKOHAMA 


as Agents of 
Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. ! 
British India S. N. Co., Ltd. | 
{ 

Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. | 
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EAST AFRICA ano PERSIAN GULF. 

RED SEA ano MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
UNITED KINGDOM ano CONTINENTAL PORTS. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA 


NEW ZEALAND 


For Further Particulars 
Phone or Call 


{ 
P. & O. Building, 27 The Bund. 
{ 


27721 | 11428 
HONGKONG, 7 SHANGHAI. 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


OVERLAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO, 
MONTREAL AND ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 


EAST BOUND-HONGKONG/ SAN FRANCISCO 


Sail San Francisco/ | Discharge | eile 
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Oct. 12 Nov 6 | ms “SEA SERPENT” 
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29 
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| Nov. 8 Nov. 24 San Francisco & Los Angeles 


-REFRIGERATION-DRY CARGO-CARGO OIL TANKS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES. 


Regular freight and passenger — services 
to EKast—& South AFRICA 
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* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED « 
xX (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES AC1S$ OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) | : 
% Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. | Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street * 
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| Hon. D, BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. x 
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at TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. a ) 
| 
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and South AMERICA Reserve £4,000,000 


with the wellknown luxury-liners 
M.S. “BOISSEVAIN” 


Reserve Liability of Stockholders .... .... .... .... £3,000,000 
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Duration: about 16 days Cochin SARAWAK 
Z oae 
Fares on application Deihi MALAYAN HONGKONG 
Nay REPUBLIC OF Hongkong 
Butterworth INDONESIA CHINA 
Also regular freight & passenger—services PAKISTAN Ipoh Djakarta 
Tourist—ROUNDTRIPS to the BURMA Taiping Tokyo 
beautiful island of BALI Rangoon Teluk Anson Bhuket ‘ Yokohama \ 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New York City, €; N.Y.; U.S.A. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: Borsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application, ‘ 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
covery of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
may be ascertained at any of the Branches. 


A. J. BIRD, 


Duration reundtrip about one month, 
with about one week in BALI 


Agents: HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE. 
Far Kast—Europe v.v, 


HONGKONG 
King's Building, ground fivor. 
Telephone: 28015—28016—28017. 
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GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED: 


P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 

COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS 

AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 

VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
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PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMEATL” 
PHONE: © TELEGRAMS: 
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303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 


Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
— Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
Jeune” 


TELEGRAMS: 
“DEJON” 
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PHONE: 
35884. 


303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. | 
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HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 


Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUF ACTURERS’ REPRESENT ATIVES:— 
IMPORT EXPORTS BRANCHES 

Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 

Enamelware | ‘ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 

Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods 

Sewing threads Japan 

Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 

Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 

India 

Metals & Hardware | Vacuum Flasks ‘ted Kin 

Window & Thickglass Torches Uni gdom 

Textiles The Netherlands 

Paper United States of America 

Sundries China ‘Produce Australia 


KONG. 


Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 
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CLARITY OUT OF CONFUSION 


“Th all ‘the great of it is first 


a mere inclination of the mind which directs the flow of 
- events in a new direction. The vast confusion of the 


of all solutions save endless force. 


MacArthur episode has ended. It provided an emotional 
outlet for an acute sense of frustration which despaired 
In the end it led to 
a fragmentation of the political forces behind it, which 
ee them as they had paralysed the State Depart- 
men 

Now, with Mr. Dean Acheson’s prestige fortified 


“both in public opinion and in Presidential assurance, the 


path has been re-opened to positive policies and to 
Anglo-American solidarity in the techniques of imme- 


diate approach. The Peace Treaty with Japan has been 


‘sighed, together with the Pacific Security Pacts. The 


long, slow, and laborious process of breaking down sus- 
| picion, and of probing, with infinite pares. ways to 
progressive solutions, while ordeal 


Kaesong talks make no progress but have not been 
abandoned. Miracles are not to be expected: only a 


till an armistice is won. — 
We have a long way to 0, but Vintas of true ean: 


manship are opening up again after all the fret and | 


fury of confusion and recrimination. These vistas take 


East and West alike into their wide perspective. At 


Ottawa Mr. Herbert- Morrison spoke of the development 


NATO into a community of common citizenship with- 
out barriers against trade or travel, while the West has... 


of. battle rome on 


a great part to play in improving material and social 


conditions. in the East as well as the West. 
_. Steel and concrete may yet outmatch the writings 


of Marx. More than. any other institution, the new 
- Commonwealth can prevent the infinite disaster of a real 
cleavage between the East and West. There is no con-. 
flict on the Colombo Pian with India at least. < 


In the tiew Anglo-American tactics the roles have 


been reversed. The United States has taken the place 


— of Britain- not only as the ally of Japan but in the 


onerous and exposed role we played till the first 


world war. The Commonwealth, in turn, has taken upon 
itself much the same role that was played in those days 
by the United States. With mutual trust and co-opera- 


> 


is now accepted not as key 
to peace or war in the Far East but as the door to 


wider solutions, of which an expansion of trade nateretty 
~ Japan and China is one of the first. | 


It has been said that Peking is indifferent to teade, 
and that it will never permit diversions from Com- 


munism’s uncompromising creed on that account. That 


is not supported by the facts. Peking has tried to keep 
a foot in each camp. If it takes its ideology from Marx 
and its mechanism from Stalinism, it has shown excep- 
tional vigour in promoting trade with the West. The 
major impetus which has kept trade going on so rela- 


tively large a scale, despite war and blockade, came 


from China. And it has shown resourcefulness too. 
Neer has the Canton Railway carried so much economic 
traffic. A severe selectivity there has been, especially 
in imports. Nothing less than that could be expected. 
The new regime has moved heaven and earth in trying 
to get the goods it wants — and most of them, after 
all, were for purposes devoted more to the aspirations 


4 of peace and development than for war. 


Reports in papers at Home make the positive state- 


: ment that China wants to resume trade with Japan, 


and has recently asked her to supply tools and cotton 
goods in exchange for the coal and salt she used to get 


in such large quantities before the war, as well as soya 


_ beans and vegetable oils. 
Economic patterns are hard to change, and do in fact 
change little and then only from.dire neceasity, not from 


‘deliberate choice. 


The problem of statesmanship we face about J span 3 
future is even more acutely a problem for China. The 


events since the Mukden Incident have shown that 
_ Peking has given vivid expression to her fears of Japan- 
ese re-armament. It must know that the best way to 
_ remove them is to find a way of re-opening 
channels of trade with Japan, after agreeing with us 
on peace in Korea. | 


There is no road of approach on an Adeologicat 


| affinity. The significance of this may change in time, 


as it has changed in the relations between the free 
world and Tito. But if that avenue of approach is barred 


'. for the present, China has kept a door open for an ex- 


the old 
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change of goods with the free world. The pundits may 
argue whether this is a side-door only or, in the severely 
practical sense, the main door. Time will tell! 


The point is that seclusion is ruled out, and the sole 
choice may in the long run prove the best choice. In 
the meantime the path of peaceful solutions will open 


- up once the fighting ends in Korea. There was a “rene 


feeling that behind all the irritating deadlocks an 
protests of violations the Communists were trying to 
resolve the confusions of policy into which they fell 


‘precisely as the free world began to emerge the stronger 


from its own confusions. It was their turn to suffer the 


agonies of decision in a lost initiative. 


It is not certain that these doubts and dismays 
_ have been resolved, even in their most immediate impact 


on policies. That will be seen more clearly when the 


truce talks are resumed in real earnest. The difficulties © 


ahead are greater by far than those which have made 
the course of events since the parties first met so 


negative in results. But it may well be that the Com= 
munists, like the West, have cut a way through to 
definite decisions. The time factor may never be so; 


important in the East as in the West, but China’s tempo. 
is of a revolutionary order, and the arcour for con- 
structive development far exceeds the dubious popular 


enthusiasm for the war in “canna 


POWER PLAN TS OR ARMAMENTS? 


“The contribution of the workers in the North- East (to the armaments drive) equalled in ‘eka 10 
million tons of grain, with which we could build 32 textile mills with 50,000 spindles each, or a power plant 
of 800,000 kilowatts—or buy 4,500 jet fighters if it is used in national defence.” 


This message from Mukden in the Chinese Com- 
munist news agency service tells its own tale. The 
quite audible sigh for what might have been and may 


yet be reveals what is going on in the minds of the — 


Chinese. The juxtaposition no less than the precedence 
given in this poignant little projection of thought is 
most revealing. 


It comes, it is true, from an area where construc- 
tive policy has been most conspicuous in the last 
quarter-century. In the building of railways, heavy and 
light industries, and in so many other ways, Manchuria 
has bounded far ahead of China Proper. Into its de- 
velopment even the Japanese poured much wealth and 
creative endeavour. They exploited the rest of East 
Asia ruthlessly, taking all, giving nothing, and leaving 
behind them when the end came a ruined economy and 
the silent miasma of advanced decay. Into Manchuria, 

on the otler hand, they poured money and machines and 
skill. 


Much of what they aretiod the Russians wrecked 
or removed. Nobody quite knows how much or little 
of the equipment has been restored—at the price the 
Kremlin always asks. But the appetite for industry 
had been whetted, however conflicting may have been 
the feelings and thoughts of the local population as 
they saw the invader exploiting their own resources. 


Almost as powerful in the reactions the Mukden mes- 


sage revealed, though in a more negative sense, was 


the devastation the war has brought to Korea. Here 
modern war has been seen for what it is—a veritable 
Moloch of destruction of life and property, of homes and 
schools, and a vast uprooting and disruption of people 
and the age-old life of town and village. 


The Chinese people know of these things and think 
of them. It is a totally different experience from their 
own in the Japanese invasion of Manchuria after the 
Mukden Incident in 1931. 
by train. Those who got to the city a day after the 
blow fell could see trainload after trainload of troops 
and artillery moving ceaselessly and without interference 
toward Changchun. 


Though there was a good deal of guerilla fighting 
in Heilungkiang, it is a fair estimate to say that more 
destruction was caused in any single month of the Korean 


That was largely a conquest 


War than in the whole period of operations that finally 
produced the puppet State of Manchoukuo. 


These reflections, too, have been stimulated by the 
disaster to which some of the richest areas of South 
Manchuria have been subjected. The Liao valley has 


often had minor floods. But this visitation was the worst. 


for many decades. The drought of the early summer 
was followed, as often happens in the North, by a tor- 
rential downpour which in this case lasted almost con- 
tinuously for seven days. 


It is virtually certain that the soya bean and 
kaoliang crops, as well as the other products of the soil 
in this rich area, suffered very great damage. It was 
Manchuria that came to the rescue in the great floods 


which inundated large areas north of the Yangtze last — 


year. It was probably Manchuria which provided the 
major food supplies for the large Chinese army in Korea. 


If Peking’s chief concern to-day is how long it can 
wage economic victory at home and war in Korea, the 
time is not distant when it must face the issue how long 
it cap go on without large-scale co-operation with the 
free world. There has never been so great a release of 


energy in China for centuries. But it relies on a mini- 


mum of capital, technical skill and machinery, and a 
maximum of man-power and muscles. 


Great armies of peasants have been mobilised to 


handle this problem of floods which has beset the new 
Government ever since it took power. It is quite in- 


capable of handling it on the vast scale of the T.V-A. 


scheme. There are only the age-old methods of building 
bigger and better dykes, higher and higher above the 
countryside. True, it has done more in one year than 
its predecessors had done in the four decades since the 


fall of the Dynasty. 


But time and population ad the force of tHe spirit 


press upon these largely physical exertions, which pro- 


vide palliatives but not permanent remedies. On the 
battlefield it was swiftly found man-power alone was not 
enough. The message from Mukden has far wider intent 


and application even than the rival claims of war and 


peace, 
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Chairman of Allied Sumatra Plantations, 


men on the other. 
raged tin miners to their critics to come over and look -: 


INFLATION IN KOREA 


Severe hardship | is being caused in Korea by rising 
prices, and it is all the greater because it is one of a 


host of tribulations. . The rise is due in part to the 


abnormal inerease in peiwelindinas power inside the country 
because of. the presence of the U.N. forces, for whom 


the Korean Government has lent Korean currency to the 


U.N. authorities. A diplomatic correspondent says it is 
claimed that when the war broke out, the Korean Govern- 
ment. were advised ‘that the U.N. authorities would pay 
for Korean goods and services. It was understood that 


at the end of the war these advances would be repaid.. 


The war has gone on a long time, and the advances have 
increased from about 6,000 million won in September, 
1950, to more than 250,000 million won at present. It 
is now suggested that the loans shouldg be reduced or 
repaid by the United Nations concerned, and that the 


proceeds should be used to purchase goods required for 


rehabilitation from the United Nations concerned. 


The Korean Ambassador to the U.S. recently asked | 
for prompt repayment of $100 million for goods and 
It was disputed that there was any firm com- 


services. 
mitment, and it was pointed out that since the war began 
U.S. Government agencies had contributed some $350 
million worth of relief supplies. The negotiations are 


continuing, but one of the difficulties is the assessment 


of the exchange rate, which has been under constant 
change. Meanwhile the won has gone from 1,800 to the 


- dollar to 6,000, with a corresponding rise in prices. | 


RUBBER TROUBLES IN INDONESIA 


British-owned rubber estates in Indonesia face many 
difficult problems. Some of them were recited by the 
_which controls 
estates on the east coast of Sumatra. ‘Apart from the 
insecurity under which the staff operate, thefts often 
reach as much as 50%. Labour unions, dominated by 
Communists, foment labour strikes and unrest, 


Leasehold rights are infringed without redress. Penal 
taxation of the individual renders impossible the reten- 
tion and recruitment of adequate skilled technical. and 


administrative staff. Costs. of production continue to 


rise alarmingly, for the exchange and currency changes 
of 18 months ago have stimulated rather than decreased 
inflation, and in some cases estates are considering clos- 
ing down. Even when profits are earned the remittance 


of funds from Indonesia is subject to long delays, and~ 


Allied Sumatra was unable to pay its modest dividend of 
246% for 1949 until the end of April 1951. 


BOOM IN MALAYA 


The buying boom in Malaya no doubt received its 


: impetus from election prospects at Home. But a more 
favourable dividend taxation policy is the main expecta-. 


tion. The tin mining industry, too, probably feels less 
unhappy than it was when it had to face the dividend 
control on the one hand and the onslaughts of Congress- 
The irate invitation. from the out- 


the real facts in the face has now been accepted. 
American: representatives are to go to Malaya in a few 
— for a first-hand study. That is all to the good. 


While the Malayan Chamber of Mines was carrying 


‘the fight to this quarter it was also honing. a go at the 


and 
exact ever higher rates of pay. Fiscal burdens alone in | 
Indonesia absorb not merely half the estates’ profit but 
to-day are equivalent to half the value of the product. 


the war and for some years thereafter. 


at Home and up a very solid case 
for the complete exemption of the tin mines from the 
dividend freeze. The mines suffered badly before and 
during the Japanese occupation. Some were unable to 


resume operations until 1948 and the only on a partial 


scale and in-the environment of the jungle war. 


Moreover, the price of tin was kept by the Govern- 
ment much below world prices until the market was re- 
opened at the end of 1949. Dividend payments have been 
restricted over the basic years set forth in the White 
Paper, and were non-existent for the greater part of 
Much of this 
applies with the same force to the rubber companies, 
and “properties in the Far East which have been over- 
run by the enemy” have a peculiarly strong case in 
common equity for practical sympathy. 


LAND REFORM | 
A contributor to the diseussion in the correspondence 


columns of The Times on Agrarian Reform points out 


- that do not exist, 


that it must go hand in hand with industrial expansion. 
At present 2,000 million people possess rather less than 
4,000 million acres of food-producing land, hardly enough 
for more than subsistence. In actual fact the acreage 
in India is little over three-quarters of an acre per per- 


‘son; in China, half an acre; in Java under a half acre; 


and in Japan one-fifth of art acre. These are the basic 
statistics of the world’s land problems, and nothing need 
be added about population growth or soil erosion. 


Agrarian reform by itself will never create acres 
and if agrarian reform just means 
confiscation and re-distribution of land it will solve 
nothing. Obviously—and the Communists know this as 


- well as anybody—town and countryside, farm and factory 


pattern. 
establishment of complimentary industries—such as will 


must be developed into a mutually self-supporting eco- 
nomy. ‘The surplus agricultural population will then be 
siphoned off into industry and will help to provide manu- 
factured goods and a better standard of life both for 
those left on the land and for itself. There are many 
phases of agrarian reform. It does not follow a single 
But it does mean one thing in common: the 


enable one Japanese to live off a fifth of an acre or one 


_ Briton to live off a quarter of am acre. 
DEVELOPING BACKWARD PEOPLES 


immediate interest. 


To British Colonial territories becoming ‘more vocal 


in their demands for faster economic, political and cul- 


tural development, and to the Dominions which look to 
increased trade with these Colonies, a report recently 


‘submitted to the United Nations Organisation by the 


Netherlands on one of the Dutch dependencies is of 
It is the first report. submitted 
to the United Nations by the Netherlands Government 
under the Article of the Charter, which requires reports 
on non-self-governing territories of Member Nations. 
It shows up some of the difficulties encountered in the 
economic, political and cultural development of a terri- 
tory such as New Guinea. Here the people demand 
education in sorcery, and.the Papuans would lose faith 
in life itself if they were forced to lose faith in their’ 


certain “knowledge” of the exact spot where the sun 


emerges from the earth. 


The report opens with the statement that a begin- 
ning has been made with various development programmes, | 
in the fields of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, marketing 
and education, in spite of serious obstacles in means of 
communication, food supplies, housing and manpower 
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- education is not readily accepted by all the people. 


recruitment. But it does not take long te come to a 


first realisation of the enormous difficulties to be over- 
come particularly in educational efforts, as extracts prow 


the report go to show, 


_“The social problem is of paramount innniasilisi in 
the attempt to create a new, really Papuan community, 
adapted to the new conditions and at the same time 
offering a way of life considered worth-while by the 
people,” says the report. “To the casual observer this 
may seem easy, but civilisations which have remained 


isolated for thousands of years, are self-centred to such 


an extent that contact with the outer world comes as a 
great shock. These people have thought themselves the 
centre of the world; in some districts they ‘know’ the 
spot, fifty miles to the East, where the sun emerges 
from the earth, and, fifty miles to the West, the spot 
where it sets. 
has a significance of its own. If such a belief is over- 
thrown, if man perceives that this small world of his 


is not at all important and that the things in which he 


found, pleasure in the past or for which he puts himself 
to great trouble, are—in the eyes of the real world— 
without any significance or even ridiculous, the result is 
that he loses interest in his own way of life and falls 
into a state of apathy which, in serious cases, may lead 
to a speedy falling-off of the population. 


“In New Guinea, the situation is not quite so alarm- 
ing, yet it presents an urgent problem. Here, school 
unconsciously resist all intellectual activity ‘unless it 
arises directly out of their own ideas, based on sorcery 
and old tradition. It will take a couple of generations 
te diminish the importance attached to sorcery. The 
people expect the schools to teach them tricks, not in- 
sight, 
cannot give. .. This means that school education is bound 
to disappoint them. 


The territory dealt with.in the report is 745 miles in 


length, and 435 miles in width; together with its various 
islands it covers an area of close on 151,000 square miles, 


s0 thinly populated that the population density works out 


to 6% persons per square mile. It used to be thought 


that the population amounted to one half million. From 


air reconnaissance and exploratory expeditions. into the 
interior, this estimate was amended to approximately one 


million, certain comparatively densely populated areas 


being discovered in mountainous regions. The present 
estimate of a population density of 6% per square mile 
remains subject to further verification, which will become 
possible only when the mountain regions—accessible only 
by air—have been fully opened up. . 


| NORTH BORNEO PROGRESS 


North Borneo’s favourable balance | of trade, which 


has been gaining momentum in the last two years, in- 
creased more than tenfold during 1950, and was more 


than the total favourable balance of trade for the previous 
15 years taken together. The phenomenal rise in the 
value of exports was due mainly to the high price of 
rubber. The figure of $92 million for exports was an 
increase of more than $54 million over 1949, which was 
itself nearly $8 million more than in 1947. 


| As in other British Colonial territories, notably in 
the Caribbean and in Africa in the post-war period, in- 
creased rice cultivation Has been a major concern of the 
Agricultural Department. For this and other drives for 
self-sufficiency in food, which is a pre-requisite of eco- 
nomic independence, British mechanised farming imple- 
ments have been shipped to North Borneo from Britain 


“playa. 
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In this ‘centre of the world’ man’s life 


. expect the schools to give them what they 
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North Borneo now records an excellent rice harvest 
in the 1949-50: season which made it possible to feed 
four out of every five of the population on a generous 
scale, and, in consequence, rice imports compared with 
the previous year were practically halved. 


_. From an improved economic position resulting from 
modern methods, an increased share by the people in the 
Government of their country followed. A new constitu- 
tion, establishing Executive and Legislative Councils, 
came into force during the year, and several new statu- 


tory boards and advisory committees were set up with 
a view to associating the people of the country more 


closely with the day-to-day administration of the terri- 
tory. The latter included a Central Town and Country 
Planning Board, a Rubber Fund Board, an Advisory Com- 
mittee for Education and Price Control Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


Education in the Colony suffered from a lack of 


trained teachers, and approval was given for the erection 
of a local teachers’ training college at Tuaran to be 


financed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
for the first five years of its existence. The Common- 
wealth of Australia sent North Borneo 13 cases of text- 
books, and a case of library books, valued at £A1,800.. 


CANADIAN AID FOR INDIA 


Notes have been exchanged between the Governments 
of India and Canada embodying statements of principles 
under which financial assistance would be made available 
to India by Canada under the Colombo Plan. Negotia- 
tions have been taking place between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of India for some time re- 
garding the offer of the Canadian Government under the 
Colombo Plan for economic development of India. These 
negotiations have resulted in a ‘statement of principles’ 
regarding the mode of such co-operative endeav our being 
agreed upon between the two Governments. 


The Canadian Government have also announced that 


assistance of the order of 15 million dollars would be 


available under this offer during the fiscal year 1951-52. 
The ‘statement of principles’ now paves the way for de- 
tailed negotiations with the Canadian Government regard- 
ing Canadian assistance for some of the development pro- 
jects of India. The contribution is likely to be available 
partly in the form of goods which would be sold in India 
and thus yield counterpart funds for the development of 
Indian projects, and partly in the form of supplies of 


capital equipment for such projects. These projects would 


be covered by the Colombo Plan and the Five-Year Plan 
of India and would be of various types, probably includ- 


duction schemes. 


According to the ‘statement of principles’, » the Ceeiiai- 
‘ments of Canada and India agree as follows: firstly, all 
economic aid supplied by the Government of Canada to. 


the Government of India under the Colombo Plan shall 
consist of goods and services in accordance with specific 


— 


~ ing those relating to irrigation, water power and food pro- 


programmes agreed upon from time to time between the . 


two Governments. Similarly, agreement will be reached 
on methods of procurement and transfer. Secondly, in 
order that Canadian aid may cover different types of 
projects, different forms of financing maybe used; in 
particular, Canadian aid will be available on either a 
grant or loan basis, depending on the nature of each 
specific programme and the uses to which the goods and 
services supplied under it are put. Thirdly, the parti- 
cular terms of each specific programme will be a matter 


for agreement between the two Governments past to 


certain general provisions. | 


| 
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A WORLD PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


by Prof. E. Stuart 


Even at a time when the Anglo-Iranian dispute has 
figured so long and prominently in the headlines, the true 
importance of oil is not generally appreciated. The fol- 
lowing does not deal with the Iranian crisis, but with the 
worldwide position. In fact, the sensational developments 
in Persia have confused the public mind on some of the 
wider and less local aspects. There are many miscon- 

ceptions about the nature of the industry, and its in- 
fluence on international relations. In particular, oil is 
supposed to be especially connected with manoeuvres of 


“Imperialism” on. a worldwide scale. A short survey 


of the current facts and perspectives may be of interest. 


J 


At one time oil may have been the type of scarce or 
localised key commodity that could be monopolised or 
“cornered.” But the sources are rather widespread nowa- 
days; production is large, and the markets are far more 
competitive than is sometimes imagined. Im the last few 
years, oil has actually become the biggest single item in 
world trade, in terms both of value and quantity: nearly 
£1,000 million and nearly 200 million tons per annum, for 
crude oil and its products. Only two of the industrialised 
countries have big oil resources in their own borders: 
the USA and the USSR. But in both these countries 
consumption is now evidently tending to outrun home 
production, and both these countries are -occasional or 
partial importers. a es of the world’s total output is 
exported. 


The oil industry now extends to hei every country. 
Despite this decentralisation, the ratio of self-sufficiency 
in oil has risen in few countries, if any. The industry is a 
good example of the advantages of international trade 
and division of labour. In marketing, organisation and 
technique, it is perhaps the most advanced industry. The 
price of oil is, generally speaking, lowest in countries 
which interfere least in the trade, which minimise taxa- 
tion or political activity concerning oil. Local govern- 
ments have hitherto proved unable to perform the functions 
fulfilled by the international network of companies, even 
at the cost of high prices and heavy subsidies. : 


* 


In the matter of oil a special case of the Dollar — 
Problem is involved. In the international trade in oil, - 


American and British concerns are roughly equal in im- 
portance. Yet the quotations and settlements are mainly 
_in dollars (not so exclusively as is sometimes imagined, 
but largely so). 
States and its technique is especially American. To this 


_ day, the specialised equipment. (the main item of over- 


head cost) is obtainable only in the U.S.A. 


The countries which supply the world market aie 


| Underdeveloped Areas, with little or no other productive 
resources, whose curréhcies are not strong in the world 
markets. Oilfield development brings material progress 
of a peculiarly many-sided and rapid sort. Whole new 
communities have to be created at the oilfields, with every- 
thing at a high technical level: laboratories, precision 
machinery, reliable power units, etc. “Striking oil” 
usually means local economic development at a high 
level. All the demands which this raises could only be 
met, in the postwar world, by access to dollar sources. 


The British concerns have large dollar expenses, 


_therefore. These are said to have been almost $300 million 
last year. They sell mainly for sterling, and = actual- 


This. industry originated in the United ~ 


ly the British Treasury meets a dollar loss of some large 
fraction of the above figure. In effect, this is an area of 
“sterling convertibility.” 


It is not generally realised how greatly the con- 
sumption of oil has increased in Europe since the War. 
(As indeed, in Asia and elsewhere, few people seem to 
realise what phenomenal technical progress has been 
made in Europe in that time, in all fields). Oil fuel is 
widely used in industry; agriculture was rapidly mechan- 
ised. Coal shortages were another spur. For this reason, 
and in anticipation of Development needs elsewhere, an 
expansion of the oil industry became inevitable. Thanks 
largely to Marshall Aid, the inherent dollar-exchange 
problem was balanced for some time. Meanwhile, the 
British industry made great progress. It even began to 
“invade” the American share of the markets in North | 
Europe and South America. In compensation, American 
interests were well treated in the sterling area. 


The (Marshall Plan set Britain again on a firm foot- 
ing, aS a mighty industrial power. (If it were not for 
the dire necessity of rearmament, her position would be 
very sure today). But the end of the Plan brought the 
need to cut back the dollar expenditure on oil, to the ex- 


‘tent it had previously been covered by “Marshall” grants. 


Simultaneously, it brought the ability to do so, as the 
output of sterling oil was increasing to that point. Late 
in 1949, the British Government announced that the dollar 
oil imports of the Sterling Area would be reduced by 4 
million tons a year, which quantity would be replaced by 
sterling oil. 


_ The conflict was serious enough; but it was nothing 
like the headlong clash of Imperialist interests that crude 
Communist propaganda would pretend. The manner in 
which the two parties have subsequently settled this issue, 
to their mutual advantage, takes a great deal of the wind 
out of this propaganda. That the advantage was mutual 
that indeed, in the view of some people, the British side 
had the balance of advantage in the ensuing “New Deal” 
is equally deflating to the other Communist contention, 
that the British are now subordinate to the Americans 
and merely do their bidding. There remains a third line 
of argument—the addicts cheerfully using all three to- 
gether, regardless of their mutually self-contradictory 


_ nature—namely, that the two major Powers are “ranging 


up” together against the rest of the world. This, too, 
is rendered ridiculous by the fact that oil prices to con- 
sumers everywhere have—except for local taxation—been 


kept. very low, and that the oil concerns and their home 


governments have been ready to offer very extensive con- 
cessions to the producing countries. 


The truth is that both these parties keep to the 
path of honesty and realism, unlike the critics who are 
so “advanced” that they have long ago left reason and 
reality behind. The Americans could see the need for 
closing the “dollar gap”, and appreciated that this would 
require sacrifices from their side as well as the other. 
The British would not force the issue into one of “cut- 
throat competition’. Their distinction between “dollar 
oil” and “sterling oil’ was a relative and practical one, 
not arbitrary or dogmatic. The “dollar element’ in ster- 
ling oil is nearly one-third, on the average; but this aver- 
age conceals great variations. In Venezuela and other _ 
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parts of S. America, accounting for some 40%’ of British- 
controlled oil output, the dollar part of the cost is very 
high, practically the same as for American producers. In 
the Middle East, however, the “dollar-content” of the oil 
is relatively low. In Iraq and Kuweit, the American and 
British undertakings are actually united in a single com- 
pany. The genera] difference is in the transferability of 


profits—whether these remain in sterling or can be 


changed into dollars. 


* * 


The ‘New Deal” elaborated during 1950-1 is based, 
first, on the recognition of the fact that the American 
industry has an essential place in the worldwide oil busi- 
ness, and that it is in the best interests of all concerned 
that it should function well, and reduce the burden of 
dollar costs as much as possible. In the second place, it 
is recognised that oil has hitherto been a main item in 
Europe’s. dollar deficit, of which it should be relieved. 
Fuel for Europe is so much the key to world recovery 
and prosperity, that it has the highest priority. 


Twenty years ago, the U.S.A. was the chief supplier 
of oil to Europe. Over the war period, it dropped out of 
this role; the USA and USSR are each now approximately 
self-sufficient. After the War, Europe largely relied on 
the West Indian—S. American area for oil supplies; the 
industry was to some extent “Europeanised” during those 
years. This is now going much further. Major refineries 
are being bullt in various West European countries; the 
total W. European capacity is to be 6@ million tons in 
1952-3, five times the 1947 figure, and representing a’ high 
degree of self-sufficiency in the finished products. Now, 
before the War, such a scheme could only have been 
uneconomic—subsidised out of a spirit of Economic 
Nationalism, or for “Defence” reasons, etc. But now it 
is good business; to such an extent has the use of oil 
developed in Europe, and the market grown accordingly. 


Tremendous technical improvement is also involved. 
Naturally, this is mainly bent on economising dollars. 
The American concerns cooperate fully in this, under- 
taking extensive reorganisations, to place as much as 
possible of their cost-schedule on a soft-currency basis. 
Most of their local requirements will be obtained in 
Europe, in supplies, food, labour, transport, etc. British 


the British. 


shipyards are building large tankers for the American 
companies, pipes are ordered in Germany, housing needs are 
met in Sweden, etc. Local sales are in local currency. 
In return, the American interests concerned are given 
easier access to local markets. In 1950, for example, 


some British restrictions were abolished enabling Ameri-. 


can undertakings in the Far and Middle East to market 
their products in the sterling area on the same terms as 


In February, 1951, the British Government announced 
the abolition of all discriminatory restrictions against 
American oil companies. There is free competition all 
over the Sterling Area. To reciprocate, the American 
interests have made great changes in their operations, to 


-suit the needs of the Sterling system. Time after time, 


it is seen that the interests of the Sterling Area are 
the real interests of the whole world. It is true that in 
the present case most of the benefit goes to Britain and 
the “closer” Sterling countries at the outset; as and when 
other European countries join in, and reduce their restric- 
tions as the British have, the benefits will however 
correspondingly be generalised. An incidental result is 
that sterling displaces the dollar, as the currency most 


used in the world oil business. Europe has acquired a ~ 


whole new industry, worthy of the technical progress now 
being made in the Old Continent. American security and 
enterprise have gained greatly from these developments. 
And all this, far from being at the expense of consumers 


everywhere, or of any particular group, means that all 
are better served than ever before, in these essential 


commodities. 
* * * 

The contrast between this approach and that of some 
ultra-Nationalist politicians, hardly needs to be drawn. 
As for Communist States, their Governments take great 
pains to ensure that their own peoples are unaware of the 
true nature of all such efforts at international collabora- 
tion, and still less aware of the contrast between these 
and their own international compacts. China, for instance, 
will be lucky indeed if she gets as much from Russian 
development of Kansu oil; and it is evident that, should 
such development be successful, the Russians would not 
greatly concern themselves about spreading the benefits 
to the rest of the world. eRe 


WILL THE SCHUMAN PLAN REALLY WORK? 


From A Swiss Correspondent 


No reasonable doubt any longer exists that the 


Schuman Plan to form a European coal and steel Union, 


serving a consumers’ market as great as that of the 


United States, as first concrete step towards the com- . 


plete Federation of Europe, will be ratified by the parlia- 
ments of all six countries whose foreign ministers signed 
the Pact in Paris on April 18, 1951. 

Qn economic grounds, experts in all six countries 
point to a host of defects in the proposals for putting the 
new order into practice. None, however, implies that 
these defects are irremovable. Considering that in aim, 
vastness and complexity, the undertaking is without pre- 
cedent in world history, the existence of some technical 
flaws is not to be wondered at. There is more reason 
for the real anxiety that prevails lest mistakes should 
occur when changes, that cannot be revoked, are being 
made in the structure of European economy. 

Every member state is to relinquish, once for all, to 
certain supernational political institutions, sovereign 


* 


rights of vital economic significance. As far as coal and 


steel are concerned, all customs frontiers are to vanish, 


and all other impediments to international trade among 


the six countries of the group, such as quotas, preferential 
freight rates and double-pricing, are to disappear. Nabody 
can foresee clearly all the economic and fiscal adjustments 
this will necessitate. 3 


To cope with the problems arising from the shortage 
or surplus of skilled labour in the coal and steel indus- 
tries, complete freedom of movement of workers through- 
out the countries of the Union is to prevail. This new 
principle will completely change the _ structure of the 
European labour market and is destined to have profound 
social consequences. To protect workers exposed to risks 
arising from the progress of technology, a readaptation 
fund is to be created, enabling workers temporarily un- 
employed to learn some other trade where skilled workers 


are in 


| 
f 
| 
demand. | 


Time, .goodwill.and common sense alone. will enable 
‘all the resulting economic difficulties. to be overcome. 
On political grounds, however, the motives for rati- 
fication of the Paet are. decisive. When inaugurating 
the Plan in Paris. on May 9,.1950, M. Robert Schuman, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared that the 
main purpose was to form a united Europe where, for 
all future time, “war between .. France. and Germany 
would not only become inconceivable, but in fact physically 
impossible.” Speaking before an Interallied assembly 
at Frankfurt on July 16, 1951, the German Secretary of 
State, Walter Hallstein, who represented the West- 
German Federal Republic at the negotiations in Paris 
on the Schuman Plan, said: “The, chief motive of Ger- 
many for participation in the Plan is not economic but 
political. The practical execution Of the Plan is’ the 
surest way of establishing cordial relations permanently 
between France and Germany.” 

For economic reasons; the ratification of the Pact 
by France and Germany would necessarily oblige all 
the other countries in the Union to ratify also, as the 
following figures show: 


Production of Coal Raw Steel — 
Coaland Raw Steel 1938 1950 . 1938 1950 


Countries adherent in millions in 1000’s 

tothe Schuman Plan of tons % of tons . % 
West-Germany._. ..... 187.0 110.8 51 17904 12120 38 
Saar Territory ...... 144 16.1 “T 12680 1896 -6 
46.65 650.8 23 6216 8652 27 
Belgium 12 2280 3,766 
Netherlands _........ 1322. 6 480 2 
Luxemburg _........-... 1440 2448 8 
10 1 23828 2864 7 


Total output in the 
six countries 
longing to the 


a 242.5 217.2 100 32800 31728 100 
Great Britain .......... 230.6 220.4 — 10560 16560 — 


United States .......... 358.2 504.8 — 28800 87720 


| 

The pregnant meaning of these figufes is that: 

1. In 1950, France, the Saar and West-Germany 
together produced 81% of the coal and 71% of. the raw 
steel of the whole Union. 


The output of coal and raw in 


is still much below that in 1938, hence might be greatly 
increased. 


8. A union of Braxes, the Saar and West-Germany 


alone could so greatly rationalise production costs that 
the coal and steel industries of the other countries of 
the group would be non-competitive, except on their 


-. own home markets, artificially sheltered by quotas, pro- 
_ hibitive import duties and discriminative freight’ rates. 


In a recent interview, M. Jean Monnet, to whom the 
conception of the Schuman Plan is due, said: “Price 
differences among the participating countries are due 


solely to measures of protection or discrimination we 


are now going to remove.’ ; 
4. The total output both of coal and raw (caine tn 


the six adherents of the Union was substantially less 


in 1950 than in 1938. The deficit in coal production was 
25,800,000 tons and in raw steel 1,072,000 tons. As the 


production of coal in. Great Britain — which is not a- 
member gf the Union — has dropped by 10,200,000 tons, 


while. the output of raw steel has increased by 6,000,000 
tons since 1938, Great Britain is now unable to export 
any considerable amount of coal to the countries of .the 


Union which, in consequence, are under the imperative . 


necessity .of ‘increasing their own output of coal in order 
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to be able to expand their production of steel. The real 
shortage is in coke... Technically, this means: an “rH6ced 
ciency of Ruhr coal. 


Meanwhile, to cover this current deficit, Europe is 
obliged to import coal from the U.S.A. and pay in dollars 
more than twice the price of the coal raised in’ the Ruhr. 
The high price of American coal in Europe is mainly due 
to the heavy cost of transatlantic transport. This serious 
dollar outlay is one urgent reason more why the output 
of Ruhr coal. should be substantially increased. 


6 In 1950, the production of raw. steel in the 
U.S.A. was 87,720,000. tons and in the six countries of 
the Union 31,728,000: tons. As the population of the 
U.S.A. is about. 152,000,000 and that of the countries of 
the Union aggregates about 167,000,000, the presump- 
tion is that a vast expansion of the output of steel in 
Europe is feasible, if production were rationalised by 
the removal of all existing restrictions to intra-European 
trade in coal and steel and if, wherever they happen to 
be situated, the coal mines and steel works which, because 
of their natural advantages, can produce most economical- 
ly, were set free to expand, and those unable to com- 
pete allowed to close down, instead of being kept in 
operation by obstructive protection. 

6. As enunciated in 1950, one of the integral fea- 
tures of the Schuman Plan was that: “With its re- 
sources thus increased, Europe would be able to pursue 


one of its essential tasks — the development of the Afri- 
‘can Continent.” This would imply that the increasing 


demand for steel to meet the continuously expanding 
need of capita] equipment and consumer goods in Africa 
would provide Europe with an elastic outlet for the export 
of all surplus steel production, ‘provided Europes» prices 
were competitive. — 

Moreover, the figures in the foregoing table not only 
indicate convincingly the immense scope for industrial 
expansion existing in Europe, but show — that, unless 
Europe becomes a single production unit serving a home 
market as large as that of the U.S.A., she would in a 
crisis be exposed to ‘the threat of American competition 
on the world market. At present, America consumes 
most of the steel she produces. Whereas, the six coun- — 
tries of the Union normally account for two-thirds of 
the world’s export of steel. The loss of her export mar- 
kets would have devastating effects in Europe if, because 
of another world depression, lower-priced American steel 
began: seriously to compete. 

Because of these considerations, no large political! 
party jm France opposes the Schuman Plan, except the 
Communists. In West-Germany no organised political . 
opposition exists except from the Social-Democrats led 


by Dr. Kurt Schumacher who, however, in this matter 
stands isolated, unsuppe-ted by even the West-German 


trade unions. In Belgium, where coal and steel produc- 
tion accounts for 15% of the total national income as 
against 9% in West-Germany and 5.28% in France, 
ratification seems definitely assured, although the coal 
and steel industries of Belgium will have to make heavier 
sacrifices than those of any other country of the Union. 


In the common market for coal and steel the Schu- 
man Plan is going to create, all producers will have 


-aecess to all markets throughout the territory of the 


six member countries and all consumers access to all 
the coal and steel, no matter where produced. 
This does not mean that prices will be the same every- 
where, but it dees mean they will be the same for all. 
Every enterprise will fix its own prices freely, but will 
be obliged to keep them ‘as low as possible in order to 
be competitive. The prices of each product will be the 
same for every customer. No discrimination among 
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customers will be tolerated. Among the industries using 
coal and steel, this creates conditions that have never 
existed until now. 

Ruhr coal, for example, will cost the same to all 
customers at the pithead. The actual cost to each con- 


sumer will depend on what transport from the Ruhr 


costs. Double-pricing, preferential freight rates and 
customs duties will be abolished. 
Because of its unique coking properties, Ruhr coal 


will always’ be indispensable to all the steel industries | 


of all the countries of the Union. Under the Schuman 
Plan, some countries — notably Belgium — will be closing 
down many of their own mines, so that the dependence 
of these countries on Ruhr coa) will be greater still. 
France is already more dependent on Ruhr coal than 
formerly, because while her output of steel has increased, 
good coking coal from England is no longer obtainable. 
Germany herself is so short of coai already that she 
must import increasing quantities of American coal. _ 

So the demand for Ruhr coal is\bound greatly to 
increase. Although, under the Schuman Plan, West- 
Germany, will be a full and equal partner, subject to no 
restrictions that do not apply to other member rstates, 
the Schuman Plan in operation will at first vastly increase 
the strain on the whole economic system of West- 


Germany, betausé the task of increasing the rate of 


industrial production will be hampered as long as the 
shortage of Ruhr coal persists. This will at any rate 
effectually prevent West- Germany from regaining con- 
trol of the steel industry in the rest of Europe by con- 
trolling the supply and price of Ruhr coal. — 


If Europe is to expand her industrial production 


until her economy is comparable with that of the U.S.A. 
-— the avowed object of the Schuman Plan ~— the basic 


problem needing solution will be that of augmenting 
the energy supply. Doubtless the strenuous efforts now 
being made to mobilise all: the latent resources of hydro- 
electric power, combustible oil and natural gas will con- 
tinue. 

To accelerate this development, Europe will have 
to do her utmost to attract new investment capi- 
tal. Competent experts engaged in preparing the imple- 
mentation of the Schuman Plan compute that, over and 


above what newly-formed capital will accumulate by 


thrift, Europe will need about $600,000,000 yearly in 
foreign capital for about five years, to modernise her 
coal and steel production. In operation, the Schuman 
Plan is expected to generate confidence and thus facili- 
tate the finding of the foreign investment capital 
needed. 


A NEW AMERICAN POLICY? 


By A. C. Palfreeman | 


Recent reports suggest that a new era in American © 


Far Eastern policy is about to open. The Japanese peace 
treaty with its associated defence pacts has been the 
culminating point of the occupation period in Japan and 
coincides with the consolidation of other formative ten- 
dencies this side of the Pacific such as the independence 
of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon, the 


incredible rise to power of the Communists in China, 
and the crystalisation of the differences in policy of the 
Therefore, leaving aside the pro-| 


various governments. 
blem of Korea which is more of a world problem than a 


* Far Eastern one, it would seem a propitious moment to 


overhaul the whole of American policy in the area. 


The suggestion must be more than welcome to every- 
one this side of the iron and bamboo curtains; the 
incredible confusion of the past has done much harm both 
to the United States and to the cause of democracy in 


Asia; the conclusion of the Japanese peace treaty, though 


a far cry from the “basis of lasting peace in the Pacific” 
as it has been called by its more sanguine supporters, is 
at least one of the very few examples of a strong forceful 


policy carried rapidly to its conclusion, and may well be 


taken as a fit occasion for the plotting of a new and clear 
course across troubled waters—a course which must allow 
for the vagaries of wind and current but with a destination 
which cannot be compromised. 


Too often in the past American public opinion has 
forced a change in the tactics of the government’s foreign 
policy, which is right and just in a democracy Lut which 
is impossible to carry out without grave consequences 
unless the overall strategy remains the same; and the 
overall strategy of the United States in the Far East has 
been nothing if not confusing and contradictory. 

Many want to see a change but few will be completely 
satisfied with it, because a new policy could hardly be in 
accordance with the views, aims, and methods of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people directly or indirectly affected 
by it. The Nationalists on Formosa will want increased 
support; the British want the United States to recognise 


Peking, the French want more military and financial aid 
for their Indo-China policy which is opposed by India, 


‘the Japanese will want an opening of China trade and 


so on—all are contradictory and all will have to be taken 
into account. 
* * 


As a preparatory measure there are many who would 
like to see the United States government give a clear con- 
cise account of its -post-war Far Eastern policy, frankly 
admit the failu and analyze the causes thereof. For 
example the self-vindicating White Paper on China, 
though admittedly intended for home consumption, must 
have been far from convincing to the average Asian: the 
failure of American policy in China was simply blamed 
on the corruption and nepotism of the Chiang Kai Shek 
government. : The naivete of this is obvious to all except 


to whom it was intended. American policy decisions are 


made in Washington by men who have the power to accept 
or reject the advice of their representatives on the spot. 


The corruption of the Nationalist government was 


~ known to. everyone who took an interest in the Far East 


as early as 1946. Why did three years elapse before the 
White Paper recognised it officially? What was in the 


minds of the men in Washington during these three years - 


and why were they pouring millions of dollars into what 


_ proved to be a very leaky bucket, seemingly oblivious to 


the whereabouts of the final destination of their money? 
These are questions which were not answered by the White 
Paper and which many would like to see answered before 
they regain confidence in American intentions. 


A similar example of the same tendency to find scape- 
goats is the MacArthur case. No one now denies that 
General MacArthur was going beyond his terms of re- 
ference when he advocated bombing Manchuria eor when 
he flew to Taipeh to confer with Chiang on matters of 
high policy, and few people question the justice of his 
dismissal. What many would like to know however are 
the reasons for the lack of coordination between Tokyo 


_.and Washington—where was the mechanism of control of 


| 
© 


the military man by his civilian superiors? To what ex- 
tent did Washington condone the actions of MacArthur? 
Asian opinion is left confused by this lack of clarity 
which was made worse by the complicated political wrang- 
ling over the MacArthur case on the domestic front. 


* * 


| A popular basis of a new policy would be a declara- 
tion of principle followed by a frank acknowledgment of 
the facts of the situation—and the broad outline of the 
policy to be followed. Much more is to be gained by 
frankness, a sure sign of sincerity, than by secrecy which 
must lead to mistrust and suspicion. 

In the past the United States has stood as the cham- 
pion of the oppressed, the leader of the new democracy, 
the advocator of the open door, the anti-imperialist par 
excellence. She has now, unwillingly perhaps, had great- 
ness thrust upon her and in her inexperience she has more 
than tarnished her reputation; this has not been due to 
any lack of sincerity in her dealings with others, but 
rather to a lack of method, an unintentional disregard, 
through lack of knowledge, of the customs, prejudices and 
peculiarities of other peoples, an inability to express the 
sincerity of her motives to a world which has grown 
cynical and disillusioned by war and privation. 

Travellers will see examples of this in many parts of 
the world. There is a story for example of a man who 


was visiting Venice for the first time. He had found a 


quiet corner in an exquisitely picturesque corner of the 
town near the Oriental Museum which houses a fantastic 
collection of treasures looted from the Orient by the 
Venetain mariners. He was enjoying the rich atmosphere 


of intrigue, antiquity and history, heightened by the — 


labyrinth of canals and slow moving gondolas when 
suddenly from some dim canal shot a gondola painted 
bright yellow, loaded with crates of a well known brand 
of American soft drink, and manned by two attendants in 
green uniform. The spell was gone, the atmosphere 
transformed in an instant; the visitor could hardly be 
blamed for feeling a cold unreasoning hatred for the 
power of cheap advertisement and a dislike for the people 
promote it. 

This is a small, perhaps fatuous example, but re- 
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peated a thousand times in many parts of the globe it 
becomes a poweriul source of anti-American feeling. 
Basically it is a conflict between different ways of life 
and only becomes dangerous when the susceptibilities of 
one side are ignored by the other. 

More serious to her reputation is the growing em- 
phasis of United States policy on strategic and military 
considerations to the detriment of her avowed Aphis 9 
of democracy and justice. 3 

Certainly the American people may consider this 
justified as a short term policy forced on them by the 
immediate danger of aggression but it is doubtful whether 
it is seen in this light by the sincere Chinese democrat 
who earnestly wants the overthrow of the Communist 
regime in his country and the setting up of a representa- 
tive government subject to the control of the electorate, 
but finds f% impossible to reconcile the princ’ples of de- 
mocracy with those of the Kuomintang, who enjoy Ameri- 
can support; or again by the democratic Spaniard who 
has seen his country isolated and ravaged by poverty 
through the policy of a dictator, and now sees the sup- 
posed champion of his cause bolstering up a regime which 
in his eyes is the very antithesis of freedom and justice. 

The same tendency to make military strategy the 
prime consideration is evident in many other areas of the 
world: in Indo-China where American military aid is 
given to the French in apparent disregard of the hundreds 
of thousands of patriotic Vietnamese who want neither 
the Communists nor the French; in Germany and Austria, 
in the half-hearted attempts to suppress the revival of 


_neo-fascist organisations, and so on. 


In the long run it must be the democratic elements 
throughout the world who hold the key to peaceful deve- 
lopment, and not the totalitarian regimes which the United 
States find it necessary to support because of present 
circumstances. For the leading power of the free world 
to ignore democratic elements Wherever they may be is 
to betray a trust as well as to antagonise their only true 
allies. If the United States finds it an unavoidable neces- 
sity to support these regimes the least she must do is to 
reassure her friends by publicly declaring her disapproval 
of their principles of government. 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN INDIA 


By Our Bombay Correspondent | 


: The recent developments in the Congress politics 
have enabled the Indian National Congress to .emerge 


as a stronger political force in the country. The last. 


two weeks have demonstrated that once again the 
popularity of the Congress has inflated. The scramble 
among prospective candidates seeking election on behalf 
of the Congress party is but one indication. The inclu- 
sion of Mr. Tandon, who resigned his presidentship only 
ten days ago, in Pandit Nehru’s Congress cabinet is yet 
another proof. What is, however, more significant is 
the decision of Muslim leaders in several provinces to 
join the Congress en bloc. 

The Prime Minister made a in 
Lucknow when he justified his policy of appeasement 
towards Pakistan and asserted that it was sound as long 
as it was not contrary to the basic principles and the 
ideals. of the country. He was equally emphatic that 
the Japanese peace treaty would increase friction instead 
of promoting peace. 

While the public opinion is gathering round Pandit 
Mahe, he is thinking of working from “outside and 


without responsibility” after the general elections. He 
is fed up with the Prime Ministership and wants to 


work with greater freedom. It is not known whether 


he will choose to play the role of a guide, free from 
responsibility... Responsible opinion in the country, how- 
ever, thinks that Pandit Nehru will continue to shoulder 
the onerous burden of the present office in view of his 


status in the country and outside. 


Meantime, non-Congress groups, mostly composed of 
dissidents from the Congress are negotiating for an 
agreed common platform. The Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party led by the former Congress President, Mr. Kripa- 
lini, and the Socialist Party have entered into an election 
alliance. The underlying idea is to build up democratic 
traditions on the basis of two parties. Much will de- 
pend on the strength of the opposition, but at any rate 
an earnest effort will be made to build it up. 

 Qutside parliamentary affairs, the spirit of Mahatma 
Gandhi still holds the ground. Immediately after the 


-Mahatma’s death his erstwhile disciple, Mr. Vinoba 


Bhave, has assumed the leadership. Only a few months. 


, 
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back he was responsible for dissuading the Communists 
in Hyderabad State from destructive tactics. He fol- 
lowed it up by securing several hundred acres of land 
from the Zamindars as a gift which he passed on to 
landless labour. This measure coupled with the rest of 
the Sarvodaya programme has yielded tangible results. 
During the week-end he has embarked on the second 


stage of his mission covering about 15 miles every day 
on foot. 


The political philosophy that is being preached by 
him is co-operative in character. Voluntary surrender 


of land by the rich in favour of the poor will, in his 
opinion, remove the danger of class conflict while 
political controversies will be conducive to the healthy 
growth of the nation. His ambition is to cover the 
whole country on foot and preach his gospel. 

With the departure of the U.N. Mediator, Dr. Gra- 
ham, for Geneva the scene of the Kashmir d{ispute has 
shifted to the U.N. Security Council. Dr. Graham has 
made no concrete proposal. India has made clear that 
the convening of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
will not alter the plan for holding a plebiscite in Kash- 
mir and she will not take the initiative in provoking 
a war with Pakistan. Dr. Graham has succeeded in 
creating a favourable impression both in New Delhi and 


Karachi about the fairness of his approach but it re- 


mains to be seen what measures he prescribes to end 
the long-drawn out dispute threatening the economic 
stability of both India and Pakistan. 


Commercial & Financial Developments 


The scramble for building up stocks of raw materials 


and finished goods on apprehensions of growing shortage 
has given place to panicky liquidation. In the Punjab 
which is more susceptible to the Indo-Pakistan tension 
a small crisis developed following the buyers’ strike and 
banks’ decision to tighten credit policy. 
have been obliged to withdraw restrictions on movement 
of cloth and this has eased the situation. Banks have 
also been advised not to be unduly rigid while granting 
advances against stocks. “ "Simultaneously, New Delhi is 
being pressed for introducing a war risk insurance scheme 
-for the border districts. 

That such a situation is not peculiar to India is 
apparent from the reports received from abroad. In 
- Karachi importers are unable to clear the goods and 
meet their commitments to overseas shippers because 
of the slump in business. 
dicate a similar situation and congestion at the port 
there has reached such a pitch that ships are standing 
out in the stream rather than berthing and off-loading 
the goods to be stalked outside the sheds. 

Government’s. export policy 
piece-goods is not likely to be revised before December. 
The -present high prices have no doubt scared away 
domestic buyers but Government propose to watch the 
tempo of the seasonal demand which should normally 
revive next month. According to an official statement 
the prices of superfine and fine cotton goods will be 
reduced further with effect from October 1. These 
prices, officially controlled, are related to the cost of 
imported cotton. No change in the price of coarse and 
medium cloth made mainly from Indian cotton is, how- 
ever, expected. ‘ 

In the current year 15 mills were closed down owing 
to cotton ‘shortage and 3 remained partially closed. Alilo- 
cations for the purchase of new cotton cloth will be made 
during November but imported cotton will be in 
adequate supply. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
textile industry will respond to the call for higher out- 
put in view of a rigid price structure. In the quarter 


Government 


Advices from Mombasa in-. 


in regard to cotton 


royalties for mining products. 


ended July 31, 84 cotton mills did not raise their output. 
This may be considered as a pointer to the future. 
The growing loss of confidence in sterling following 
the deterioration in Britain’s balance of payments posi- 
tion has created uneasiness in India over the future value 
of her sterling balances. he possibility of sterling 
being devalued is discounted despite the rumours in the 
East but what is worrying us is the weakness of the 
backing to our currency system which .is mainly sup- 
ported by the sterling balances. Last year, India had 
agreed to an annual release by Britain of £35 million 


for the six years coinciding with the period of the 


Colombo Plan. While this agreement is to be formally 
signed shortly, India has now felt the need to seek gold 
worth £30 million to strengthen her currency reserve. 
It is doubtful whether Britain will concede this demand 
even though a similar request, but for a smaller quan- 
tity, was acceded to in respect of Ceylon and Pakistan. 
. After a continuous decline in commodity prices, the 
official price index for the last week of August has 
displayed a reversal of the trend. That Government are 
not averse to a price rise as a matter of policy has been 
indicated by the proposal it has initiated to raise the 
The final decision will 
be taken in consultation with trade and industry. Mean- 
time, the Railway freight on carrying mining. and quarry 
product to the factories has been raised. This is an 
indication of Government’s search for locating fresh 
sources of revenue to build up a revenue surplus for 
financing capital development plans. It will, however, 
raise the cost of basic materials of which Government 
is the major consumer. It is also possible that the 
export. prices of. coal, manganese and mica will conse- 
quently rise further. 

The jute goods market has firmed up. Speculation 
is particularly heavy in respect of jute goods for which 
the overseas demand is expected to broaden. Govern- 
ment have once- again expressed their intention not to 
change the export duty on jute goods in the near future. 
The raw material situation has, however, changed for 
the better and rumours are current that the mills will 


soon start working on 48 hours per week as against 42% 


hours at present. 


Licences have been applied for the import into India 
of only 812,000 bales of raw jute allotted by the Pakistan 


Jute Board for export to India in the July-October period. 


Mills have not obtained licences for the full quantity 
of the quotas allotted to them because distributors re- 
ceived a good slice in the trade on the principle of first 
come first served. Since the non-mill importers are 
demanding a premium for Pakistani jute and the mills 
have refused to pay them a deadlock is threatening. In 


_ turn, the distributors will not be able to complete their 
In that event, the possibility of a 
fall in the prices of Pakistan jute cannot be ruled out. 
‘So far as the physical supply to mills is concerned it is | 
at a safe level but the prospects of extending the work- - 


import programme. 


ing hours are slender until mills are assured of an 
adequate quantity of raw jute at a reasonable price 
or the U.S. is prepercd to pay 2 higher price for juite 
goods. 

The results of the new State loans have once again 
emphasised that lenders are in a better position to bar- 
gain with borrowers. After making special arrange- 
ments with the institutional investors and semi-govern- 
ment institutions the loans haye been fully subscribed. 


This means the Centre cannot complete its borrowing 


programme visualised in the Budget unless it is prepared 
to offer a higher interest rate. In view of the comfort- 
able ways and means positions New Delhi is likely to 
wait and watch the trend of the gilt-edged market. 
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CHINESE BRISTLE TRADE 


Supply from China 

Before the war, the world’s total de- 
mand for bristle was about 12,000,000 Ibs. 
a year, and China used to supply about 


73% of it, that is, 8,800,000 lbs. During the 


years 1933- 37, China produced a yearly 
average of 65,110 quintals, equivalent to 
14,354,294 lbs. (1 quintal equal to 220.- 
4622 Ibs.) The exports of bristles from 
China in the years 1935-39 were (in quin- 
tals): 1935 46,263, 1936 52,648, 1937 
40,449, 1938 36,333 and 1939 33, 327. 


The war of resistance against Japanese 
invasion worked havoc on the production 
of bristles in China, and consequently 
exports therefrom were greatly reduced 
in the war years. The post-war recovery 
of the production has not been smooth 
chiefly due to the devastation that the 
civil strife had wrought. The pre-war 
level of output has so far not yet been 
reached. 


In 1947, there were about 72 900, 000 
heads of pigs, under the care of the 
breeders, and about 101,000 piculs (1 picul 
equal to 133.3 lbs.) of bristles could be 
gathered from the stock, according to the 
estimate by the Husbandry Department 
of the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry 
of the Nationalist Government. However, 
the pig stock sustained a great loss dur- 
ing the civil war. For instance, in Tai 
Shin Hsien where most of the pigs from 
Northern Kiangsu were bred, there were 
left only 240,000 heads in the Spring of 
1949, as compared with the yearly aver- 
age production of 110,000 heads before 
the war. After the town had come under 
the control of the communists, in a period 
cf eleven months, the number of pigs 
there increased to 550,000 heads under the 
stimulus provided by the governmental 
policy of “High Buying and Low Selling 
Prices’, but it was still 50% below the 
pre-war level. 


There are no published statistics on the 
production of bristles in China for the 
years after 1947. But taking the export 
figures following immediately, we could 
probably assume that the production in 
1950 was still about 25% below the pre- 
war level. 


The export of bristles from China was 


declining from 1946 to 1949. The figures. 


for the various years were (in quintals): 
1946 47,594, 1947 44352, 1948 45,926 and 
1949 34,457. In 1950, the corresponding 
figure was believed to have increased 
because of more export to the Soviet 
Union as well as the emergency 


(By a Chinese Economist) 


could be expected from the trade policy 
of the Chinese Government. The demand 
for bristles from the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European countries becomes 
increasingly strong due to the high level 
of industrial production attained in those 
countries. 


It is of concern to inquire what impact 
the Land Reform would have on the 
prceduction of bristles in China. As a rule, 
while the standard of living is raised, the 
supply of bristles decreases and the de- 
mand increases. To cite an important 
instance: The export of bristles from 
Russia reached an average of 5,200,000 
lbs. during the years 1909-13. Since the 
October Revolution, as pigs were bred 
more for food rather than for their 
hair, it dropped to 8,000 Ibs. in 1938. 
Then, jwould the production. of 
bristles in China fall as the standard of 
living of the Chinese farming people is 
enhanced after the completion of the 
Land Reform? The writer is inclined to 
believe that it would not necessarily be 
so, as long as the clipping of bristles 


yields sufficient rewards, But it is clear 


that the cost of production will increase 
along with higher standard of living. 
Already there have been reported situa- 
tions where the price of pork in terms 
of rice was so high that killings of pre- 
mature pigs were encouraged. Failing a 
remunerative price level, the production 
of bristles in China would nct be arti- 
ficially bolstered to any high level. 

A program of collective farming or of 
industrialization of agriculture will sure- 
ly lead to a fall in the output of bristles. 


Undeér such a program, farmers need not 


grow pigs for animal muriate as cheap 
fertilizers, and pigs would be grown only 
fcr the purpose of food. Then, bristles of 
quality will become scarce. 


World Demand and Supply Situation and 
Price Trend 
Needless to say that pig’s bristles con- 
tinued tc be a raw material essential to 
industrial production on account of their 


tenacity and durability. The demand from 


buying by the United States after the 


outbreak of the@Korean war. 


The export of bristles from China to. 


the Soviet Union has kept on increasing. 
In 1949, China exported 4,517,905 lbs. to 
the area classified as “Other Countries” 
which includes the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries, the amount 
being 48.4% of China’s total export of 
bristles in the same year, as compared 
with 32.94%, the corresponding figure for 
the direct shipments to the United States, 
In 1950, export to the Soviet Union must 
have greatly exceeded that in 1949, as 


7 


the industrial countries becomes ever 
stronger aS compared with the pre-war 
time. It is estimated that if the supply is 
normal, the world’s total demand would 
run somewhere between 14,000,000 and 
16,000,000 Ibs, a year. Taking the United 
States fcr example: before World War II, 
she used to import 4 to 5 million lbs. a 
year; ccnsequent upon the expansion in 
her industrial production in the post-war 
years, her import of bristles increased by 
abcut 64% over the pre-war average. She 
imported 7,122,000 and 7,308,000 lbs. in 1946 
and 1948 respectively. With a sense of 
emergency, she imported 7,500,000 lbs. or 
more in 1950 and. 1,269,029 Ibs, in the first 
quarter of 1951. 


Apart from China, India, Poland, Argen- 
tina and other agricultural countries also 
produced small quantities of bristles. Be- 
fcre the war, they combined to provide 
3,200,000 lbs. In the post-war years, their 
exports fell in the face of competition from 
Chinese bristles which are less expensive 


and of better quality. In 1946, all the bris- 
tle exporting countries, excluding Ghina, 
sent 807,300 lb, (including 383,000 Ibs. from 
the Soviet Union) to the United States, the 
amount being 11% of the latter’s total im- 
port in that year, In 1948, the same coun- 
tries exported to the United States only 
162,700 Ibs.,. which was only 2.6% of the 
latter’s total import in the said year. - 


Partly because the production in China 
and in other exporting countries have been 
relatively insufficient, and partly because 
the world’s total demand has expanded in 
size, there has been in existence a long- 
term and fundamental shortage in bristles, 


. Thus, the price of bristles in the interna- 


tional markets has nearly always tended 
to rise, Most of the Chinese® bristles were 
at their lowest in November 1947, when 
New York quotations were (CIF NY, US$ 
per lb.): Hankow Black, $2.75; Chungking 
Black, $1.90 and Shanghai No. 17, 40% top, 
$1.80, while Tientsin 55 short was et its 
lowest, $3.80 per lb. CIF NY, in April 1947, 
The highest price level was reached in the 
latter half of May, 1951 when Tientsin 55 
short sold $10.50, Hankow Black $8.50 and 
Chungking Black $7.50, CIF NY, per Ib. 
Prices of the various kinds of Chinese bris- 
tles on the average trebled th the period 
from 1946 to August, 1951, 


Considering the factors: 1) the cost of 
production in China tends to rise; 2) the 
export from China to the Soviet Union has 
been increasing and 3) the Western coun- 
tries are searching for the material on 
account of their industrial needs, one may 
expect the price curve for bristles to con- 
tinue swinging upward, 


Hongkong’s' Transhipment Trade in 
Bristles 


Hongkong became an important center 
of transhipment trade in bristles ever 
since early 1947 when traders smuggled 
their stocks into the free port and had 
them sold for foreign currencies. rather 
than for the nationalist CN$ which were 
depreciating rapidly. Since the commu- 
nists’ victory all over the mainland of 
China, bristles could be exported directly 
from Chinese ports but for the nationalist 
blockade and the absence of normal trade 
relationships between the People’s Re- 
public of China and some Western coun- 


tries. 1949 was the best year for Hong- 


kong’s transhipment trade, during which 
year the export of bristles from Hong- 
kong was 40,842 piculs, worth HK$84,781,- 
993. In 1950, it was 26,540 piculs, worth 
HK$68,709,920, The export figures for the 
first seven months in 1951 were (in 
piculs): January’ 575, February 161, 
March 71, April 40, May 45, June 118 and 


July 52, 


The decline in Hongkong’s export of 
bristles in 1950 and in the first seven 
months @f 1951 was of course caused by 
the fact that less import came from China. 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the export of Chinese bristles has been 
put under the control of the Chinese 
trade authorities, which determine the 
price, quantity -and direction of bristle 
exports, In December last, after the 
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back he was responsible for dissuading the Communists 
in Hyderabad State from destructive tactics. He fol- 


lowed it up by securing several hundred acres of land > 


from the Zamindars as a gift which he passed on to 
landiess labour. This measure coupled with the rest of 
the Sarvodaya programme has yielded tangible results. 
During the week-end he has embarked on the second 
stage of his mission covering about 15 miles every day 
on foot. 

The political philosophy that is being preached by 
him is co-operative in character. Voluntary surrender 
of land by the rich in favour of the poor will, in his 
opinion, remove the danger of class conflict while 
political controversies will be conducive to the _ healthy 
growth of the nation. His ambition is to cover the 
whole country on foot and preach his gospel. 

With the departure of the U.N. Mediator, Dr. Gra- 
ham, for Geneva the scene of the Kashmir difspute has 
shifted to the U.N. Security Council. Dr. Graham has 
made no concrete proposal. India has made clear that 
the convening of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
will not alter the plan for holding a plebiscite in Kash- 
mir and she will not take the initiative in provoking 
a war with Pakistan. Dr. Graham has succeeded in 
ereating a favourable impression both in New Delhi and 
Karachi about the fairness of his approach but it re- 


mains to be seen what measures he prescribes to end 


the long-drawn out dispute threatening the economic 
stability of both India and Pakistan. 


Commercial & Financial Developments 


The scramble for building up stocks of raw materials 
and finished goods on apprehensions of growing shortage 
has given place to panicky liquidation. In the Punjab 
which is more susceptible to the Indo-Pakistan tension 
a small crisis developed following the buyers’ strike and 
banks’ decision to tighten credit policy. Government 
have been obliged to withdraw restrictions on movement 
ef cloth and this has eased the situation. Banks have 
also been advised not to be unduly rigid while granting 
advances against stocks. Simultaneously, New Delhi is 
being pressed for introducing a war risk insurance scheme 
for the border districts. 

That such a situation is not peculiar to India is 
apparent from the reports received from abroad. In 
Karachi importers are unable to clear the goods and 
meet their commitments to overseas shippers because 
of the slump in business. Advices from Mombasa in- 
dicate a similar situation and congestion at the port 
there has reached such a pitch that ships are standing 
out in the stream rather than berthing and off-loading 
the goods to be stalked outside the sheds. 

Government’s export policy in regard to cotton 
piece-goods is not likely to be revised before December. 
The present high prices have no doubt scared away 
domestic buyers but Government propose to watch the 


tempo of the seasonal demand which should normally = 


- pevive next month. According to an official statement 
the prices of superfine and fine cotton goods will be 
reduced further with effect from October 1. These 
prices, officially controlled, are related to the cost of 
imported cotton. No change in the price of coarse and 
medium cloth made mainly from Indian cotton is, how- 
ever, expected. 

In the current year 15 mills were closed ea owing 
te cotton shortage and 3 remained partially closed. Allo- 
cations for the purchase of new cotton cloth will be made 
during November but imported cotton will be in 
adequate supply. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
textile industry will respond to the call for higher out- 
put in view of a rigid price structure. In the quarter 


ended July 31, 84 cotton mills did not raise their output. 
This may be considered as a pointer to the future. 

The growing loss of confidence in sterling following 
the deterioration in Britain’s balance of payments posi- 
tion has created uneasiness —o over the future value 
of her sterling balances. he possibility of sterling 
being devalued is discounted despite the rumours in the 
East but what is worrying us is the weakness of the 
backing to our currency system which is mainly sup- 
ported by the sterling balances. Last year, India had 
agreed to an annual release by Britain of £35 million 
for the six years coinciding with the period of the 
Colombo Plan. While this agreement is to be formally 
signed shortly, India has now felt the need to seek gold 
worth £30 million to strengthen her currency reserve. 
It is doubtful whether. Britain will concede this demand 
even though a similar request, but for a smaller quan- 
tity, was acceded to in respect of Ceylon and Pakistan. 

After a continuous decline in commodity prices, the 
official price index for the last week of August has 
displayed a reversal of the trend. That Government are 
not averse to a price rise as a matter of policy has been 
indicated by the proposal it has initiated to raise the 
royalties for mining products. The final decision will 
be taken in consultation with trade and industry. Mean- 
time, the Railway freight on carrying mining. and quarry 
product to the factories has been raised. This is an 
indication of Government’s search for locating fresh 
sources of revenue to build up a revenue surplus for 
financing capital development plans. It will, however, 
raise the cost of basic materials of which Government 
is the major consumer. It is also possible that the 
export prices of coal, manganese and mica will conse- 
quently rise further. 

The jute goods market has firmed up. Speculation 
is particularly heavy in respect of jute goods for which | 
the overseas demand is expected to broaden. Govern- 
ment have once- again expressed their intention not to 
change the export duty on jute goods in the near future. 
The raw material situation has, however, changed for 
the better and rumours are current that the mills will 
soon start working on 48 hours per week as against 42% 
hours at present. 

Licences have been applied for the import into India 
of only 812,000 bales of raw jute allotted by the Pakistan 
Jute Board for export to India in the July-October period. 
Mills have not obtained licences for the full quantity 
of the quotas allotted to them because distributors re- 


ceived a good slice in the trade on tne principle of first 


come first served. Since the non-mill importers are 
demanding a premium for Pakistani jute and the mills 
have refused to pay them a deadlock is threatening. In 
turn, the distributors will not be able to complete their 
import programme. In that event, the possibility of a 
fall in the prices of Pakistan jute cannot be ruled out. 
So far as the physical supply to mills is concerned it is 


ing hours are slender until mills are assured of an 
adequate quantity of raw jute at a reasonable price 
or the U.S. is prepared to pay a higher price for jute 
goods. 

The results of the new State loans have once again 
emphasised that lenders are in a better position to bar- 
gain with borrowers. After making special arrange- 
ments with the institutional investors and semi-govern- 
ment institutions the loans have been fully subscribed. 
This means the Centre cannot complete its borrowing 
programme visualised in the Budget unless it is prepared 
to offer a higher interest rate. In view of the comfort- 
able ways and means positions New Delhi is likely to 
wait and watch the trend of the gilt-edged market. 
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CHINESE BRISTLE TRADE 


Supply from China 


Before the war, the world’s total de- 
mand for bristle was about 12,000,000 Ibs. 
a year, and China used to supply about 
73% of it, that is, 8,800,000 lbs. During the 
years 1933- 37, China produced a yearly 
average of 65,110 quintals, equivalent to 
14,354,294 lbs. (1 quintal equal to 220.- 
4622 ibs. ) The exports of bristles from 
China in the years 1935-39 were Gn quin- 
tals): 1935 46,263, 1936 52,648, 1937 
40,449, 1938 36,333 and 1939 33,327. 


The war of resistance against Japanese 
invasion worked havoc on the production 
of bristles in China, and consequently 
exports therefrom were greatly reduced 
in the war years. The post-war recovery 
of the production has not been smooth 
chiefly due to the devastation that the 
civil strife had wrought. The pre-war 
level of output has so far not yet been 
reached. 

In 1947, there were about 72, 900,000 
heads of pigs, under the care of the 
breeders, and about 101,000 piculs (1 picul 
equal to 133.3 lbs.) of bristles could be 
gathered from the stock, according to the 


estimate by the Husbandry Department. 


of the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry 
of the Nationalist Government. However, 


the pig stock sustained a great loss dur- 


ing the civil war. For instance, in Tai 
Shin Hsien where most of the pigs from 
Northern Kiangsu were bred, there were 


left cnly 240,000 heads in the Spring of 


1949, as compared with the yearly aver- 
age producticn of 110,000 heads before 
the war. After the town had come under 


the control of the communists, in a period 


cf eleven months, the number of pigs 
there increased to 550,000 heads under the 
stimulus provided by the governmental 
policy of “High Buying and Low Selling 
Prices’, but it was still 50% below the 
pre-war level. 


There are no published statistics on the 
production of bristles in China for the 
years after 1947. But taking the export 
figures following immediately, we could 
probably assume that the production in 
1950 was still about 25% below the pre- 
war level. — 


The export of bristles from China was 
declining from 1946 to 1949. The figures 
for the various years were (in quintals): 
1946 47,594, 1947 44352, 1948 45,926 and 
‘In 1950, the corresponding 
believed to have 
more export to the Soviet 
well as the emergency 
buying by the United States after the 
outbreak of thesKorean war. 


The export of bristles from China to 


figure was 
because of 


the Soviet Union has kept on increasing. 


In 1949, China exported 4,517,905 lbs. to 
the area classified as “Other Countries” 
which includes the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries, the amount 
being 48.4% of China’s total export of 
bristles in the same year, as compared 
with 32.94%, the corresponding figure for 
the direct shipments to the United States, 
In 1950, export to the Soviet Union must 


have greatly exceeded that in 1949, as 


increased 


(By a Chinese Economist) 


could be expected from the trade policy 
of the Chinese Government. The demand 
for bristles from the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European countries becomes 
increasingly strong due to the high level 
of inductrial production attained in those 
countries. 

It is cf concern to inquire what impact 
the Land Reform would have on the 
prcduction of bristles in China. As a rule, 
while the standard of living is raised, the 
supply of bristles decreases and the de- 
mand increases. To cite an important 
instance: The export of bristles from 
Russia reached an average of 5,200,000 
lbs. during the years 1909-13. Since the 


October Revolution, as pigs were bred 


more for food rather than for their 
hair, it dropped to 8,000 Ibs. in 1938. 

Then, would the production of 
bristles in China fall as the standard of 
living of the Chinese farming people is 


enhanced after the completion of the. 


Land Reform? The writer is inclined to 
believe that it would not necessarily be 
so, as long as the clipping of bristles 


yields sufficient rewards, But it is clear 


that the cost of production will increase 
along with higher standard of living. 
Already there have been reported situa- 
tions where the price of pork in terms 
of rice was so high that killings of pre- 
mature pigs were encouraged. Failing a 
remunerative price level, the production 
of kristles in China would nct be arti- 
ficially bolstered to any high level. 


A program of collective farming or of 
industrialization of agriculture will sure- 
ly lead to a fall in the output of bristles. 
Under such a program, farmers need not 
grow pigs for animal muriate as cheap 
fertilizers, and pigs would be grown only 
fcr the purpose of food. Then, bristles of 
quality will become scarce. 


World Demand and Supply Situation and 
Price Trend 


Needless to say that pig’s bristles con- 
tinued tc be a raw material essential to 
industrial production on account of their 
tenacity and durability. The demand from 
the industrial countries becomes ever 
stronger aS compared with the pre-war 
time. It is estimated that if the supply is 
normal, the weorld’s total demand would. 
run somewhere between 14,000,000 and 
16,000,000 Ibs, a year. Taking the United 
States fcr example: before World War II, 


she used to import 4 to 5 million lbs, a 


year; ccnsequent upon the expansion in 
her industrial production in the post-war 
years, her import of bristles increased by 
abcut 64% over the pre-war average. She 
imported 7,122,000 and 7,308,000 Ibs. in 1946 
and 1948 respectively. With a sense of 
emergency, she imported 7,500,000 Ibs. or 


more in 1950 and 1,269,029 lbs, in the first 


quarter of 1951. 


Apart from China, India, Poland, Argen- 
tina and other agricultural countries also 
produced small quantities of bristles. Be- 
fcre the war, they combined to provide 
3,200,000 lbs. In the post-war years, their 
exports fell in the face of competition from 
Chinese bristles which are less expensive 


and of better quality. In 1946, all the bris- 
tle exporting countries, excluding China, 
sent 807,300 lb. (including 383,000 lbs. from 
the Soviet Union) to the United States, the 
amount being 11% of the latter’s total im- 
port in that year, In 1948, the same coun- 
tries exported to the United States only 
162,700 lbs., which was only 2.6% of the 
latter’s total import in the said year. 


Partly because the production in China 
and in other exporting countries have been | 
relatively insufficient, and partly because 
the world’s total demand has expanded in 
size, there has been in existence a long- 
term and fundamental shortage in bristles, 


Thus, the price of bristles in the interna- 


tional markets has nearly always tended 
to rise, Most of the Chinese® bristles were 
at their lowest in November 1947, when 
New York quotations were (CIF NY, US$. 
per lb.): Hankow Black, $2.75; Chungking 
Black, $1.90 and Shanghai No. 17, 40% top, 
51.80, while Tientsin 55 short was et its 
lowest, $3.80 per lb... CIF NY, in April 1947, 
The highest price level was reached in the 
latter half of May, 1951 when Tientsin 55 
short sold $10.50, Hankow Black $8.50 and 
Chungking Black $7.50, CIF NY, per Ib. 
Prices of the various kinds of Chinese bris- 
tles on the average trebled th the period 
from 1946 to August, 1951, 


Considering the factors: 1) the cost of 
production in China tends to rise; 2) the 
export from China to the Soviet Union has 
been increasing and 3) the Western coun- 
ries are searching for the material on 
account of their industrial needs, one may 
expect the price curve for bristles to con- 
tinue swinging upward. 


Hongkong’s. Transhipment Trade in 
Bristles 


Hcngkong became an important center 
of transhipment trade in bristles ever 
since early 1947 when traders smuggled 
their stocks into the free port and had 
them sold for foreign currencies. rather 
than for the nationalist CN$ which were 
depreciating rapidly. Since the commu- 
nists’ victory all over the mainland of 
China, bristles could be exported directly 
from Chinese ports but for the nationalist 
blockade and the absence of normal trade 
relationships between the People’s Re- 
public of China and some Western coun- . 
tries. 1949 was the best year for Hong- 
kong’s transhipment trade, during which 
year the export of bristles from Hong- 


kong was 40,842: piculs, worth HK$84;781,-——-- 


993. In 1950, it was 26,540 piculs, worth 
HK $68,709,920, The export figures for the 
first seven months in 1951 were (in 
piculs): January 575, February 161, 
March 71, April 40, May 45, June 118 and 


July 52, 


The decline in Hongkong’s export of 
bristles in 1950 and in the first seven 
months @ 1951 was of course caused by 
the fact that less import came from China. 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the export of Chinese bristles has been 
put under the control of the Chinese 
trade authorities, which determine the 
price, quantity and direction of bristle 
exports, In December last, after the 
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New Types of Japanese Financial, Institutions 


THE EXPORT BANK OF JAPAN AND THE JAPAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Since the turn of the year two new 
types of financial institutions have been 
established in Japan, One of them, the 
Export Bank of Japan, was established 
on February 1 and the other, the Japan 
Development Bank, came into existence 
on May 15, Though the two banks differ 
from each other with respect to the kinds 
of capital they provide, the former pro- 
viding working capital and the latter 
equipment capital, both of these banks 
are government financial institutions for 
the extension of long-term industrial 
credit with capital directly provided from 
government funds, 


of the present article is 


The 
to explain briefly (1) the need for such . 


government financial institutions in Japan 
for the extension of long-term industrial 
credit, (2) the business activities of the 
two banks and (3) the problems con- 
fronting them. 


Need fer Government Financial Institu- 
tions for Long-term Industrial Credit 


Table I shows the amounts of invest- 
ments in private industrial. facilities, by 
sources of funds, during the fiscal years 
1948 through 1951 (estimate for the lat- 
ter). It is noted from this table that a 
significant change in the sources of 


United States’ embargo, China countered 
with the embargo on shipments of bristles 


to the United States. Later. the Chinese 


trade authorities took further steps to 
prohibit smuggling of bristles to the 
South of Shanghai, Hence, even less 
bristles were imported into Hongkong 
for resale, 


Up to date the Chinese trade authori- 
ties still allow the exportation of briStles 
on a barter basis, and exports of the 
material are being made direct from 
Chinese ports. Bristles are listed under 
the “A” category of barter commodities, 
that is to say, they could only be ex- 
changed for some metal items, machine- 
ries and other essential materials which 
China needs most. 


funds has occurred since 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948 (unless otherwise indicat- 
ed, the years referred to in this article 
are all fiscal years), Whereas the Recon- 
version Finance Bank (hereinafter ab- 
breviated as RFB) had accounted for the 
preponderant rate of 68.9% of the total 
supply of industrial funds in 1948, the 
RFB reversed its position in 1949 and 
thereafter by discontinuing fresh loans 
and collecting previously made loans in 
accordance with the decision to discon- 
tinue fresh lending after 1949, pursuant 
to the Dodge stabilization program. Since 
its establishment in January 1947 and up 
to 1948 FFB had served as a government 


financial institution for supplying long- 


term industrial credit. Through this 
operation the RFB had played a. bij? role 
in the industrial rehabilitation of Japan, 
but on the other hand its employment of 
funds obtained through the issuance of 
RFB debentures (underwritten by the 
Bank of Japan), instead of through the 
absorption of savings, had served to 


promote inflation in this country and thus © 


tended to frustrate economic stabilization. 


In view of such evil effects of the RFB’s — 


operations, the Dodge economic stahi- 
lization program, in accordance with its 
aim of. arresting inflation, ordered the 
discontinuance of further lending by the 
RFB and at the same time made a switch 
from accumulation of capital with govern- 
ment funds to accumulation of capital 
with private funds. In other words, the 
switch was made to .the orthodox methods 
of effecting accumulation of capital, where- 
by long-term industrial capital is raised 
by either internal retention of profits, or 
issuance of shares and corporate bonds, 
or bank loans, 


Although. emphasis was laid on the 
first two methods, there were limits to 
the amount of funds that could be 
raised by these two methods, Owing 
tu the loss of their assets by war and in- 
flation, Japanese industrial corporations 
had no surplus earnings to make internal 
retention of profits. As a matter of fact, 


TABLE I 


the profits were not even sufficient to 
provide for adequate depreciation of 
assets, Again, there was a limit to the 
procurement of capital by the issuance 
of shares and corporate bonds because 
of the paucity of savings by the people 
at large and the under-development of 
the capital market in Japan, despite the 
adoption of various measures designed 
to promote its development, 

Under such circumstances, the greatest 
dependence has to be placed on bank 
loans as a method of private accumula- 
tion of capital. As shown in Table II, 
however, the percentage of time deposits 
and other torms of fixed deposits has 
decreased from 56% in the prewar period 
to between 17% and 31% of total bank 
deposits in the postwar périod. Thus 
there has been a relative and absolute 
shortage of funds for meeting the demand 
for long-term industrial capital, On top 
ci this, the aaded demand for short-term 
funds consequent upon the rapid econo- 
mic recovery of the country has caused 
the percentage of bank loans to bank 
deposits to rise to 80% in 1949 and further 
to 95% at the end of 1950. Under such 
conditions, it has been impossible ade- 
quately to meet the demand for long-term 
industrial capital by means of bank loans, 
It is true, however, that the percentage 
of long-term capital supplied by bank 
loans has gradually recovered to 23% of 
the total in 1949, 35% in 1950 and 28% in 
1951 (see Table I), but such bank loans 
have been provided mostly by debenture- 
issuing banks, especially so after 1950. 
Nevertheless, even the debenture-issuing 
banks have not been able to receive an 
adequate supply of funds because of the 
decrease in time deposits and cther forms 
of fixed deposits among bank deposits 
in the postwar period, the discontinuance 
of assistance from government funds and 
the under-development of the bond market. 
That is to say, the increase in the loans 
by debenture-issuing banks has been 
made possible through the purchase by 
the Bank of Japan (central bank) of the 
government bondholdings of the com- 
mercial banks so that the latter could 
apply the proceeds thereof to the pur- 
chase of financial debentures issued by 


the debenture-issuing banks. 


INVESTMENTS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES, BY SOURCES OF FUNDS, FY 1948—1951 


(Amounts in millions of yen) 


= 
~ 
Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % #£Amount % Amount 
1948 12,308 (2) 12.4 68.301 68.9 80.609 81.3 785 0.8 Pijtats ta 0 0 
1949 29,746 23.4 (—)4.568 (—)8.6 25,178 19.8 18,903 14.8 40,367 21.7 24,604 19.3 
1950 58,269 25.3 (—)6.178 (—)3.7% 52,096 31.6 31,716 19.2 22,587 13.7 28,600 17.8 
1951 (3)66,500 28.3 (—)4.300 (—)1.8 62,200 26.5 34,000 14.5 25,000 


1 . The fiseal year begins April 1 of each year and ends March $1 of the following year. 


2 The 1948 figures for all banks include the figures for the Central Bank for Commercial & Industrial Cooperatives, the Central Cooperative Bank for 
Agriculture & Forestry and other special banks, exclusive of the Reconversion Finance Pank. 


38 The 1951 figures are estimates. The amount advanced from the Agriculture, Forestry & Fishery Special A/C was made through the Central Co- 
operative Bank for Agriculture & Forestry as long-term credit to agricultural, forestry and fishery enterprises. 


Note: Minus (—) sign indicates collection of loans. 
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TABLE I ply the necessary working capital in 
DEPOSITS AND LOANS OF ALL JAPANESE BANKS view of great risk involved, the large 
(Amounts in millions of yen) | amount of funds needed and the length 
| of the period of financing required, 
P Time , In view of these circumstances, a need 
Hats was felt for the establishment of govern-. 
(A) savings 3 of Total % of ment funds as the direct source of their 
deposits (B) (B)to(A) loans (C) (C)to(A) funds in order to remove the quantita- 
792,018 205,697 26.0 679,052. Procurement of long-term capital neces- 
1,048,564 321,867 30.7 994,746 94.9 sary for the self-support and develop- 


As a measure for facilitating bank loans, 


the Dodge economic stabilizaton program 


provided for the redemption of govern- 
ment bonds with government funds raised 
by tax collections, thereby releasing for 
investment ia industries the bank funds 
heretcfore invested in government bonds, 
Since December 1950 the sources of funds 
of debenture-issuing banks were expand- 
ed by permission to use the funds of 
the Deposit Bureau (renamed the Trust 
Fund Bureau in 1951) of the Ministry of 
Finance, representing chiefly the postal 
savings of the masses, for subscription to 
financial debentures (Y 18 billion during 
1950 and estimated Y29,.5 billion during 
1951). Such supporting measures are 
subject to the qualification that they 
shall not induce inflation, The Dodge pro- 
gram. also provided for direct investment 
of the United States Aid Counterpart 
Fund in industrial enterprises as a sup- 
porting and supplementary measure for 
the promotion of accumulation of capital 
with private funds. Such a direct invest- 
ment of the Counterpart Fund, which is 
a non-inflationary Government-owned 
fund was begun in 1949. The percentage of 
such investment from the Fund to the 
total investment of funds in private in- 
dustrial facilities during 1950 and 1951 
ranged between 19% and 17% (see Table 
I). However, if and when the United 
States aid to Japan is discontinued begin- 
ning July 1951, the direct investment from 
this Fund will inevitably decrease, 


Thus the accumulation of capital in 
Japan since the enforcement of the Dodge 
stabilization program has been subject 


to certain limitations on the side of the ~ 


supply of funds, These limitations were 
natural from both quantitative and quali- 
tative standpoints because the methods of 
capital accumulation with private .funds 
—chiefly by bank loans in practice—must 
rest on a paying basis, on which basis it 
is difficult for risky, non-paying enter- 
prises to raise funds. And yet among 
such enterprises there are those’ which 
are absolutely essential from a national 


Standpoint, for example, electric powér 
and shipping enterprises. Such quanti- — 


tative and qualitative limitations have 
given rise to serious problems, especially 
after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
which has created a demand for and pro- 
vided the basis for the establishment and 
development of a self-supporting Japanese 
economy, Although the quantitative 
limitation has been somewhat alleviated 
by the high earnings of industrial cor- 
porations following the outbreak of the 
Korean war, such prosperity has been 
limited to the textile industry and a few 
others, while such industries as electric 
power development and, shipping, which 
are essential from the national standpoint, 
have not yet benefited therefrom, In con- 


sequence, the gap between these two 
types of industries with respect to their 
capital requirements has been further 
widened by the outbreak of the conflict. 

Such quantitative and qualitative limi- 
tations arise with respect to not only 
equipment capital but also long-term 
working capital. For example, notwith- 
standing the desirability of, and good 


possibilities for, the export of plant and 


equipment from the standpoint of the 
self-support and development of the 
Japanese economy, it is highly difficult 
for private financial institutions to sup- 


ment of the Japanese economy, It was 
to meet this need that the Export Bank 
of Japan and the Japan Development 
Bank were established. 


Business Activities of the Export Bank 
of Japan 


The object of the Export Bank of Japan 
is, as provided for in Article 1 of the 
Export Bank of Japan Law, “to supple- 
ment and encourage the export financing 
of ordinary financial institutions for the 
purpose of promoting the export trade 
of Japan through financial aid.’ Accord- 


‘ingly, the business of the bank is limited 


to the extension of long-term credit for 


A.N.Z. Bank, with its complete coverage of Australia. 
New Zealand and Fiji, offers overseas agents every 
banking facility, and specializes in the supply of 

economic and commercia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 


394 Collins Street. Melbourne, 


Merger of 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Established 1835, 


and THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED, 
+ Established 1837. 


These two Banks, with extensive 
Australian and New Zealand connections built up during more beam 
a century of uninterrupted trading, merged on 


OCTOBER Ist, 1951 


, 0 form one bank named: 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


information. 


Australia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW. ZEALAND: 


Lambton Quay, Wellington, New -Zealand. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Capital Authorised (£Eng.17,000,000) £A21,250,C00 
Capital Paid Up... .. (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A10,625,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders . (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A10,625,000 
Reserve Funds (£Eng. 5,750,000) 7,187,000 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £A400,000,000 


Over 700 branches and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 
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financing the export from Japan of equip- 
ment (including ships and rolling-stock) 
and parts and accessories thereof and the 
supply of technical services connected 
therewith, The funds needed for the con- 
duct of this. business are limited to the 
capital stock (Y5 billion in 1950 and Y10 
billion in 1951) invested by the Japanese 
Government from the General Account 
and the United States Aid Counterpart 
Fund on a fifty-fifty basis. The bank is 
prohibited from. issuing debentures and 
borrowing funds from the Bank of Japan, 
commercial banks and the money market. 

The financing cperations of the bank 
are divided into the following three cate- 
gories: (1) the making of loans to Japan- 
ese exporters or manufacturers of export 
goods, (2) the discounting of notes against 
which commercial banks have made ad- 
vances (such notes must bear interest of 
not more than 9.49% and must be endors- 
ed by the lending commercial banks) and 
(3) the making of loans to foreign firms, 
government agencies, etc, At the present 
time only the first category of financing 
is being done, So far both the second and 
third categories of financing have been 
held in abeyance, the third being vies ee 
question~ under the current economic 
status of Japan. 


The terms and conditions of loans to 
Japanese exporters or manufacturers of 
export goods (first category of financing) 
are as follows: 

(1). Scope.—The loans must be used as 
long-term working capital necessary for 
the export of equipment from Japan. 


(2) Borrowers.—They must be Japanese 
exporters or manufacturers of export 


(3) Procedure.—Applications for loans 


must be submitted through commercial 


banks, The loans are made in a par- 
ticipating basis by commercial banks and 
the Export Bank of Japan (the ratios 
between the two being a maximum of 
20% for commercial banks and £0% for 
the Export Bank of Japan.) The loans are 
to be evidenced by either letters of in. 
debtedness or promissory notes. 


(4) Interest rate—Interest at 7.5% 
p.a. is charged. 


(5) Maturity of loans, and method of 
repzyment.—The maturity of loans must 
be more than six months but not more 
than three years, except that in special 
cases it may be more than three years but 
not more than five years. Repayment of 
the loans may be made-on an: instalment 
_ basis or-on a pre-fixed date basis. Repay- 

ment of participating loans must be made 
simultaneously to both the participating 
commercial bank and the Export Bank 
of Japan, 


(6) Security.—Insurance must be taken 
out under the Export Credit Insurance 
Law. In addition, material security may 
be required, as the occasion demands, 


In making the loans, the Export Bank 
of J apan must observe the following basic 
principles of financing as provided for 
in Article 18, Para, 2, of the Export Bank 
of Japan Law: 


(1) The financing must be of such a 
nature that it is difficult for commercial 
banks to provide it on normal terms. 


(2) The export contract for which 
finance is to be provided must have been 
concluded already or is certain of being 
concluded, 


(3) The fufilment of the obligations 
under the export contract and the re- 
payment of the loan must be assured, 


As of July 13, 1951 the Export Bank 
of Japan had made total loan commit- 
ments of Y2.9 billion (19-items), of which 
Y2.5 billion was actually advanced, All 
of these commitments were made on a 
participating basis with cdmmercial 
banks. Inasmuch as the total commit. 
ments fall far below the bank’s present 
paid-up capital stock of Y5 billion, this 
failure to make full use of the bank’s 
capital funds presents a problem, 


from any sources and from issuing de- 
bentures to raise lending funds. 


The financing operations of the bank 
are divided into the following three cate- 
gories: (1) lending of equipment capital, 
(2) subscribing for corporate bonds and 
(3) lending of funds necessary for the 
repayment of loans granted by commer- 
cial banks. As it appears that for lack 
of sufficient funds the lending operations 
will be limited for the time being to ‘the 
first category only, we shall examine 
here the terms and conditions for lending 
equipment capital, 

(1) Method of lending.—Efforts will 
be made to grant loans on a participating 
basis with commercial banks insofar as 
this is possible. As a rule, loans are to 


= 


TABLE III 
LOAN COMMITMENTS AND LOANS GRANTED BY THE EXPORT BANK OF JAPAN 
AS OF JULY 13, 1951 
(Amounts in millions of yen) 


Loan Actual Balance of loan 
commitments loans Loans commitments at 
made collected end of month 
Month No. of No. of 

items Amount Amount Amount items Amount 
4 462,400 327,209 2,410 13 . 1,881,791 
3 661,200 527,203 948 16 1,908,046 
2 - 166,400 330,481 39,111 18 2,199,416 
July (up to 13th) ...... 1 17,760 294,575 26,833 19 2,467,158 


Business Activities of the Japan Develop- 
ment Bank 


The object of the Japan Development 
Bank is, as provided for in Article 1 of 
the Japan Development Bank Law, “to 
promote the economic reconstruction and 
industrial development of Japan by 
supplying long-term funds and thus sup- 
plementing and encouraging credit opera- 
tions of ordinary financial institutions,” 


The question arises as to specifically 
what industries should be ,financed in 
order to promote the economic recon- 
struction and industrial development re- 
ferred to in that law. In a word, such 


industries must be key industries, in- 
cluding electric power, shipping, coal, 


iron and steel, nonferrous metal, chemi- 
cal, special fibre, machinery, harbour 
facility, etc; For the time being, however, 
it appears that, in view of the fact that 
in this fiscal year the Counterpart Fund 
is being used on a priority basis to 


directly finance electric power develop- 


ment (excluding electric generating pro- 
jects for private use), shipping and me- 
dium-and  small-sized-enterprises, the 
Japan Development Bank will finance 
chiefly those projects, other than those 
financed with the Counterpart Fund, 
which were heretofore financed with the 
Counterpart Fund but are being continu- 
ed without further assistance from the 
Fund, Such a limitation of the scope of 
financing arises chiefly from the small 
availability of funds possessed by the 
bank, for the sources of its funds are 
limited in the current term to the capital 
stock of Y10 billion (Y2.5 billion paid in 
so far) scheduled to be invested from the 
Counterpart Fund, plus about Y5 billion 
to be transferred from the RFB, The 


bank is prohibited from borrowing funds 


2,536,460 


be evidenced by letters of indebtedness. 


(2) Interest rate—The standard interest 
rate is 10% p.a. 7 


(3) Maturity of loans and method of 
their repayment,—The maturity of loans 
must be more than one year but not 
more than five years, except that in 
special cases it may be more than five 
years but not more than 15 years, Re- 
payment of the loans may be made either 
on an instalment basis or on a pre-fixed 
date basis, 


(4) Security.—As a rule, collateral in 
the form of immovables, movables and 
other assets is required, . 

As provided for in Article 18 of the 
Japan Development Bank Law, the finan- 
cing in any of the three forms is limited 
as a rule to those cases where (1) deve- 
lopment funds are difficult to obtain from 
commercial banks or subscriptions for or 
underwriting of corporate bonds | by 
securities dealers is difficult, and (2) 
repayment of the loans is assured, ; 

Table IV gives statistics of loan applica- 


tions processed by the Japan Development. 
Bank since the commencement of business 


on May 15, 1951 up to the end of June 1951. 
During this period 135 loan applications 
totalling Y23.7 billion were received, It 
is significant to note that (1) applications 
from the coal, iron and steel, electricity 
generation for private use and chemical 
industries amounted Y17.9 billion, or 
75% of the total, and (2) loan commit- 
ments and actual loans were limited to the 
financing of continued projects heretofore 
financed with the Counterpart Fund, 


Common Features of the Two Banks 


The Export Bank of.,Japan and the 
Japan Development Bank have the fol- 
lowing common features: 
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(1) They provide government funds 
which do not induce inflation, and are 
prohibited from borrowing funds from 
any sources. In other words, they operate 
with capital stock provided from tax 
collections and/or from the Counterpart 
Fund, which have no inflationary effect. 
These precautions have been taken in 
accordance with th basic line of the 
Dodge stabilization program, to prevent 
the recurrence cf the inflationary factor 
generated by th past lending operations 
of the RFB, 


(5) The terms of financing by the 
two banks are strict in view of the fact 
that the financing is done with govern- 
ment funds. 

In short, it may be said that great 
pains have been taken to make up the 
weak points of government financial in- 
stitutions and to capitalize their strong 
points, 

Problems Confronting the Two Banks 


The Export Bank of Japan.—As already 
pointed out hereinbefore, one of the pro- 


going beyond limit to compete with com- 
mercial banks, In this sense, it would 


appear that, as pointed out lately by. 


SCAP; the bank sHould take aggressive 
steps to take over the long-term loans 
granted by commercial banks, with due 
regard to the amount of funds at its 
disposal. 

General Problem.—Be that as it may, 
in view of the basic principle of effecting 
capital accumulation by means of govern- 
ment funds within the extent that in- 


TABLE IV 


LOAN APPLICATIONS PROCESSED BY THE JAPAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, MAY 15, 1951 TO JUNE 30, 1951 


(Amounts in millions of Yen) 


Applications received Percent 
| of total Loan Actual loans 
May 1951 June 1951 Total amount of commitments granted 
Industry No. of No. of No. of applications June 1941 June 1951 
items Amount items Amount items Amount o. of No. of 
% items Amount items Amount 
25 4,634 13 6953 38 5,328 22.5 2 260 28 
(14) (2,698) (14) (2,698) (2) (260) (1) (28) 
(2) (730) (2) (730) (1) (250) (1) (250) 
9 1,085 3 185 12 1,280 5.4 ‘0 0 0 0 
Electric generation for private use ...... 10 3,174 4 851 14 4,025 17.0 1 400 1 46 
(1) (617) (1) (617) (1) (400) (1) (46) 
3,528 4 318 16 3,846 16.2 0 0 0 
4 347 10 1,688 14 2,035 8.6 0 0 0 0 
Harvor facilities ........... 10 641 1 100 11, 7Al 3.1 0 0 0 
Agriculture, forestry & fishery .......... 910 1 50 7 960 4.0 0 0 0 0 
Other projects heretofore financed with 
tne Counterpart Fund . oii vciveeccs. 1 70 0 1 70 0.3 0 0 0 0 
(1) (70) (1) (70) 
A 
93 19,417 42 4,298 181 23,715 100.0 4 910 3 324 
(18) (5,115) (18) (5,115) (4) (910) (3) (324) 


Note: The figures in parentheses refer to projects heretofore financed with the Counterpart Fund. 


(2) The two banks have as their object 
the supplying of funds which cannot be 
provided by commercial banks on normal 
terms and thus promoting the self-support 
and development of the Japanese eco- 
nomy. This object is based on the policy 
of alleviating through government finan- 
cial institutions the qualitative limitation 
of the method cf accumulating capital 
with private funds, 


(3) Both banks make it a rule to 
provide finance on a participating basis 


with commercial banks as much as possi-. 


ble. This policy has been adopted with 
a view to supplementing thereby the 
usual lack of self-paying ability and 
mobility of action on the part of govern- 
ment financial institutions and to avoid 
competition with commercial banks, 

(4) Both banks have been given dis- 
cretionary powers to determine the details 
of their business operations in order to 
enable them to display the self-paying 
ability and mobility of action cited in 
the preceding paragraph, This feature 
can be readily seen from the fact that the 
underlying laws prescribed only the basic 
lines and left the stipulation of the 
specific nature of their business operations 
to the statements of business methods 
drawn up by the respective banks con- 
cerned, However, since on the other hand 
this discretionary feature may run coun- 
ter to the alleviation of the qualitative 
limitation referred to in paragraph (2) 
above, the respective underlying laws and 
statements of business methods speci- 
fically provide that the banks shall com- 
form to the government’s industrial and 
financial policies, 


blems concerning the Export .Bank of 
Japan is the existenee of a considerable 
amount of idle funds, This problem, 
however, can probably be solved if the 
present slump in the export of plant and 
equipment turns for the better in the 
future. 


A no less important problem is the 
finance. Without question, an expansion 
of the scope of the business operations 
of the bank so as to include this import 
phase will contribute a great deal to the 
self-support and development of the 
Japanese economy. 


Another problem is the limitation of 
the term of existence of the bank to 
five years from the date of its establish- 
ment. This problem, however, is not 
very important, since the term of exis- 
tence can be extended by law if and 
when the bank’s continued existence is 
felt necessary. 


The Japan» Development Bank,—The 
most important problem confronting this 
bank is the limited amount of funds at 
its disposal, which is estimated to be 
only about Y15 billion for the current 
fiscal year (capital stock of Y10 billion 
plus Y5 billion expected. to be transferred 


from the RFB, which bank will be even- 


tually absorbed by the Japan Develop- 
ment Pank before March 31, 1952). 


Another problem is the qualitative limi- 


tation of the financing operations of the — 


bank. Since the bank’s mission as a 
government financial institution is to play 
the role of supplementing the financing 
by commercial banks, it is precluded from 


flation is not induced, it is of paramount 
impcrtance that these two banks make 
the most efficient distribution of the funds 
at their disposal. This gives rise to a 
general problem affecting government 
financial institutions, namely, how to ad- 
just the discretionary powers granted to 
them in the employment of funds in order 
to enable them to make the most efficient 
use of funds, with the requirement that, 
as government financial institutions, they 


must finance enterprises deemed essential - 


from a national standpoint. As already 
stated, these two new banks were esta- 
blished after careful consideration of the 
various ways by which such an adjustment 
could be skilfully achieved, Under a 
backward capitalistic economy like the 
Japanese economy, the key to the success 
or failure of effecting capital accumulation 
lies in how this adjustment is carried 
out, Viewed in this sense, the mission 
of the two new banks is indeed very 
great. 3 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


All markets were quiet during the 
week; without exception. Importers who 
have had their goods placed in public 
warehouses, are applying for licences 
to re-export them to “approved destina- 
tions” such as India, Thailand, Malaya, 
Taiwan and Japan, instead of waiting 
in the hope of getting them into China. 

Exporters were not much surprised at 
a report from Canton that the export 
of edible vegetable oils was now pro- 
hibited. The ban covers soyabean oil, 
groundut oil and rapeseed oil, but not 
teaseed oil. For some time past only 
comparatively small quantities of these 
oils have been received, and those main- 
ly for barter purposes. Apparently the 
_ prohibition has been imposed in order 
to conserve supplies for domestic con- 
sumption. The Canton Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau has also prohibited ex- 
ports of unprocessed woodoil; but this 
has not affected shipments abroad via 
Hongkong, as since the inauguration of 
a joint trading system very little unpro- 
cessed woodoil has been shipped to 
Hongkong, the processing being carried 
through in Canton. 

Cotton Yarn—Buyers made spasmodic 
appearances in the Cotton Yarn market 
during the week, but transactions were 
not heavy owing to the unavailability of 
sufficient stocks, Indian yarn received 
support from exporters: | 20’s were trans- 


per piece, 


acted at $1640/$1720 per bale and 32’s at 
$1940. Hongkong yarn was sold, at $1300/ 
$1330 per bale for 10’s and at $1810/$1850 
per bale for 20’s, with Oct. forwards at 
$1790/$1820 per bale. Syrian yarn was on 
the market and small transactions took 
place at $1780 per bale for 20’s, 


Cotton Piecegoods—The market in cot- 
ton piecegoods continued dull, reductions 
in price failing to awaken interest in 
buyers, Traders from China were estim- 
ated to be requiring from 160,000 to 170,- 
000 pieces of Grey Sheeting, the Japanese 


quality being purchased at $62.50 per 


piece and 10-days forward being quoted 
at $63 per piece. Canton-made 60 x 56 
Grey Sheeting was priced at $64 per piece 
for Oct. forward and at $62 for Nov. for- 
ward, Hongkong-made Grey Sheeting 
was offered at $68 per piece and at $64 
for Nov. shipment. Indian Grey. Sheeting 
was offered at the low price of $58/$59 per 
piece, but without attracting buyers. 
White Cloth was nominally priced at $60 
Shanghai- made Drills were 
offered at $58 per piece, 


Metals—The resumption of foreign ex- 
change allocations by the South China 
authorities proved disappointing. Not 
more thart 10% of any application is being 
granted and this small proportion cannot 
have much effect on the spot market. 
Buyers, also, shy away when any increase 
in price takes place, as mainland dealers 
apparently regard the existing prices of 
metals as already too high. On the other 
hand, suppliers’ quotations from abroad 
have risen considerably for most items, 


and local dealers are faced with the pro- 
spect of obtaining replenishments from 
countries hedged about with restrictions. 


Under these conditions, the metals market 


failed to show any great activity and most 
prices weakened further, Galvd. Iron 
Sheets were among the few items to 
show activity in a depressed market: 3’ x 
7 G31 sold at $30.20 per sheet, while G24 
and G26 rose to $2.50 per lb. and G28 
to $2.80, Mild Steel Plates, with few 
transactions, remained steady as a con- 
sequence of low stocks: 4 x 8 3” after 
falling to $112 closed at $115 per picul 
(133.33 Ibs.); 3/16” to #” remained nomin- 
ally at $105. Mild Steel Round Bars had 
a few transactions, and with plentiful 
stocks and fresh arrivals prices showed a 
decline in spite of high indent rates: 
European 40’ 5/16” sold at $72 per picul; 
5” to 1” were transacted at $52 although 
offered at $55 per picul; Japanese 20’ 3” 
to 1” was quoted nominally at $52 ber 
picul and 1}” & 14” were offered at $56 
per picul. Zinc Sheets, being in demand 
by local buyers, showed an increase: G5 
rose from $670 to $690 per picul, but fell 
later to $650; G6 was offered by sellers 
at $650 per picul and later at $630. Char- 
coal Plates although active, showed a 
fall in price following a reduction in 


quotations from Japan: 3’ x 6 G30 & 


G31 fell to $186 per picul; G24 was trans- 
acted at $140 per picul, British Tinplate, 
with plentiful stocks available and fresh 
supplies forthcoming, declined in price: 
20” x 28” was offered at $450 per 200-lb. 
case with some sales at $430. US Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, 18” x 24” electrolytic fell 


to $430 per 200-lb. case for most well- 


known makes; the coked variety also 
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fell to $440 per 200-lb, unit tonnage pack- 
ing and to $460 for case packing, Copper 
Wire was greatly in demand, any supplies 
placed on the market being taken up: 
G6 to G16 sold at $710; the average price 
of G8-G14 rose to $730 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—With buyers from 
Canton in the market furnished with im- 
port permits, signs of activity were 
noticeable in such items of industrial 
chemicals as were required for barter 
purpcses. Merchants from Taiwan and 
South Korea were also in evidence, Am- 
ber Petrolatum, West Germany, was in 
demand at $1.22 per lb., while the Dutch 
product sold at $1.32 per Ib. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite after falling in price as a 
result of large quantities placed on the 
market made a recovery with renéwed 
demands by mainland traders: the Dutch 
product in 250-lb. drums sold at $750 per 
picul for spct and $700 for mid-Oct. for- 
ward after declining to $720; the German 
60-kg, packing rose from $900 to $960 
per picul. Soda Ash was sought by Tai- 
wan and Korean dealers: ICI 90-kg. pack- 
ing sold at $49/$50 per bag; Japanese 
100-kg. bags were transacted at $47 per 
bag, Carbon Black, German, rose to 
$1500 per 1454 lb. case after having fallen 
to $1400; Japanese 80-lb. case sold at 
$18.50 per Ib, Rongalite C, Lumps had 
a set-back in price with heavy arrivals 
expected, the Dutch product selling at 
$4.70 per lb. Quebracho Extracts “Crown’’ 
brand fell to $1.75 per Ib., rising later to 
$1.80. Acetic Acid Glacial declined to 
$1.90 per lb, for both the Dutch and 
Italian products. German Lithopone was 
marked down to $1 per lb, 


Paper—The paper market would have 
been quiet but for the presence of dealers 
from Taiwan furnished with foreign ex- 
change authorisations. British and German 
Aluminium Foil 43x63, with re-export 


@licence, rose to $3.60 per lb., and without 


re-export licence was offered at $3.40 
per lb.. goods for delivery from Macao 
being quoted at $3.90. The Austrian and 
US makes were quoted at $3.10/$3.20 per 
lb. without export licence. Norwegian 
MG Pure Sulphite 30’x40” 17 lbs., being 
in demand, was transacted at $26.50 per 
ream, but after Taiwan requirements had. 
been satisfied fell to $25.20/$25.50 per 
ream, with early October forwards at $25 
per ream, Swedish White MG Sulphite 
40 lbs. 35x47 fell in price to $62 per ream; 
47 lbs. sold at $68 per ream. Swedish 
Prime Brown MG Sulphite 48 lbs. 35x47 
was quoted at $86 per ream and later 


-at $83/$84, Steady supplies of Strawboard ~ 


from Tientsin and Shanghai shipped to 
the Colony on a barter basis, combined 
with a lack of improvement in export 
outlets to bring down prices: Shanghai 
first quality sold at $725/$730 per ton; 
Japanese Strawboard fell to $750 per ton; 
the Dutch make Nos, 8-10 and Nos. 12- 


16 were quoted by sellers at $830 per ton 


-and Nos. 20-32 at $1200 per ton, Low 
stocks of Bond Paper, 32 Ibs. 22x34, 
caused a rise in price; watermarked 
quality sold at $51/$52 per ream and 


- unwatermarked at $48/$49.50 per ream. 


Wocdfree Printing was brisk: Austrian, 
Czech and Dutch makes 80-100 lbs. were 
offered at $1.70/$1.75 per lb., although 
buyers were not interested at the. higher 
ate; small quantities of US 78 Ibs, 31x43 


were sold at $1.70 per lb. Newsprint in 
roll had an indifferent market with few 
transactions; nominal rates for Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Austrian and Finnish 31” 
and 43” were $1.03/$1.05 per lb. Japanese 
Newsprint in ream 50 lbs. 31x43 had 
brisk sales at $41.50/$42 per ream; the 
European make 50 Ibs, sold at $47.50 per 
ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable oils showed 
little activity. The increased price of 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) on the New York 
market was not reflected, in the European 
buying quotation which was reduced 
further to £275 per long ton c. & f., dis- 
couraging transactions. The nominal price 
of processed Woodoil in bulk remained 
at $262.50 per picul (133.33 Ibs.), Teaseed 
Cil and Cassia Oil were quiet, the 
nominal prices being respectively $210 
and $1850 per picul. Sellers’ quotations 
for Rapeseed Oil and Soyabean Oil were 
$190 and $175 per picul. Following a fall 
in price on the London market Aniseed 
Oil declined, although transactions were 
brisk: export quality sold at $990 per 
picul f.o.b., and unprocessed quality was 
quoted. by "sellers at $960 per picul, 


Cassia Lignea had an active market, 
with Indian dealers making purchases: 
West River 80-lb. bales sold at $90 per 
picul and l-cwt, bales at $93 per picul. 
Honan Scraped Cassia was offered by 
sellers at $95 ner picul. Honan Unscraped 
Cassia stood nominally at $90 per picul. 
Ramie was inactive, lacking enquiries 
from Japan: Hunan White Ramie first 
qual. was offered at $305 per picul; West 
River Green Ramie was quoted at $290 
per picul for best qual. and at $285 per 
picul for 2nd qual. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 
Japanese Export Rules 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry has put into force rules 
governing the export of textile products 
to Communist China, North Korea, Hong- 
kong and Amoy, These rules provide that 
upcn the approval of the Ministry the 
export of cottcn yarns, staple fibre 
fabrics, staple fibre cotton (exclusive of 
cotton tyre cords, fabrics for aeroplane 
and balloon uses, viscose rayon tyre 
cords, battery cords & threads, as well 
as raw materials for these goods and 
canvas cloth) may be made to Commu- 
nist China and North Korea, As a coun- 
terpart, coal or iron ores or soya beans 


or other urgent goods will be imported. 


Exporters making shipments of the 
above-mentioned goods to Hongkong will 
no longer be required to produce an 
urgent goods import certificate and 
trader’s guarantee that shipments involv- 
ed will not be sent to Red China areas, 
Shipments of textiles to Amoy will be 
settled in cash dollars as hitherto. 


Japanese Shipping 

Four services have been authorized for 
Japanese vessels to operate in the Japan— 
North American trade routes. The autho- 
rization permits each operator or group 
to effect one sailing per month at the 
beginning, subject to a review after 90 
to 120 days. The review will cover a 
study of cargo volume, tonnage, opera- 


tion under joint agreements and com- 
pliance with acceptable practices on these 
trade routes. 


Burma Oil Development 


A statement issued by the British Em.- 
bassy in Rangoon has announced the 
offer by the British Govt. of a loan of 
£2,5 million to the Burmese Govern- 
ment for the purpose of assisting the 
latter to finance its share of £5 million 
required in the proposed joint venture 
for the ration of the Burma oil in- 
dustry. e offer is accompanied by the 
proviso that the Burmese Govt. and the 
oil companies are able in other respects 
to reach mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments, 


Thailand Rice Exports 


It has been announced by the Thai 
Govt. that as from Sept. 17 private 
dealers will be prohibited from effecting 
exports of rice. The restriction is ap- 
plied to enable the Government to ful- 
fill its commitments to other countries. 
The Thai Govt, has contracted to supply 
about 13 million tons of rice this year 
to British territories as well as to India, 
Indonesia, Japan and the Philippines, 
and shipments to date have fallen short 
of the specified amounts; exports to 
British territories alone are expected to 
be about 100,000 tons short of the sche- 
dule, shipments from inland rice-produc- 
ing areas having been delayed by trans- 
port difficulties early in the year, The 
private traders’ quota of approx. 200,000 


tons is not considered to be sufficiently 


large to cover the deficit. Considerable 


~shipments of rice are despatched by pri- 


vate interests to Hongkong, as well as 
to India, ers the Middle East and 
Europe, 


Indonesian “Free List” 


Tothe “free list” of unrestricted imports 
as of July 1, 1951 the Indonesian Govern- — 
ment has added certain textile products, 
hardware, stationery and other commodi- 
ties and has increased the quotas on cer- 
tain commodities. The use of inducement 
certificates has been broadened for the 
importaticn of any goods without res- 
triction. 


Taiwan Sugar Exports for 1951 


Exports of granulated sugar from Tai- 
wan during the fiscal year ending in 
August 1951 amounted to 273,532 tons 
valued at US$46.5 million, Exports went 
to: Japan 157,400 tons; Malaya 50,900 
tons; ongkong 30,500 tons; Burma 14, 000 — 
tons; Sudan 9,200 ‘tons: Aden 9 200 tons; 
Thailand 1,000 tons; the Ryukyus 737 tons; 
North Borneo 600 tons. 


Molasses exported from Taiwan during 
the same period totalled te tons to 
the value of US$600,000. 


HK—Malaya Freight Rates 


Local shipping companies have an- 
nounced an increase in freight rates from 
Hongkong to Singapore, Port Swetten- 
ham and Penang as from October 1, 
The increase will be by 10% from $83.50 
to $91.80 per ton. The reasons given for 
the higher rate was the decline in the 
volume of trade between Hongkong and 
the rise in overhead costs. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD MARKET 


Review for the week September 24— 


Prices climbed up and a feeling of 
uneasiness continued. As_ sterling in 
free markets displayed further weak- 
ness, though towards the end of the 
week checked, local reaction was as to 
be expected. There is no confidence 


crisis as regards the local dollar—on the 
contrary everybody conversant with the 


situation here realises how very fortun- 
ate Hongkong is with buoyant revenue, 
year after year, and a very large active 
balance of international payments—but 
the HK$. being sterling, i. 1s. 3d., its 
rise and fall in terms of US$ depend 
on the firmness or otherwise of sterling. 
Speculative buying of US$ has exagger- 
ated the position of HK$; large idle 
funds have moved, as a hedge, into US$ 
and also into gold (which as it is being 
bought always against TT New York 
means always depression of local cur- 
rency value) with the result that the 
purchasing power of the HK$ kept on 
declining. Arbitrage acted as a correc- 
tive but not sufficiently—there is some 
10 US cts. difference between the local 
cross and the free market New York 
sterling rate; many free European 
crosses also move more in line with New 
York. 


The public here, always conscious of 
the US$ quotations, have regarded 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for August 1951 of the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are 
Secretaries &/or General Managers. 


Estimate 
Total this 
Output for this Financial Financial 
Aug. 1951 Year to date Year 
lbs. 

Bute 65.500 519,300 ( 8 mths.) 870,000 
Consolidated 107.061 -779,761( 8 ” ) 1.350,000 
Dominion 53,000 436.400( 8 ” ) 740,650 
Kota Bahroe 61,000 133,000(2 ” ) 830,000 

_ Sungei Duri 63,000 128,000(2 ” ) 820,000 
S’hai Pahang 39,800 16,500.03 
S’hai Kedah 107,370 1,059,146 (11 ” ) 1,200,000 
Tanah Merah 68,210 366,430(5 ” ) 1,100,000 


FRENCH FIRMS’ OFFERS FOR 
HONGKONG TRADERS 


_ Our readers’ enquiries will be promptly attended - 


to by the French Commercial Counsellor ~ (601, 
Jardine House, Tel. 35750) provided such en- 


quiries are accompanied with usual banking 
reference. 


EXPORTS :— 

1.—Canned Goods (Liver Paste & Sardines) from 
Messrs. Succrs. J. A. MULLER. Strasbourg. 

2.—Biscuits—from Biscuiterie LA PAMPA, 
L’Isle-sur-Sorgue (Vaucluse). 

3.—Foodstuffs, Canned Goods, Biscuits. Wines & 
Spirits, Rhum “St. James,’ Perfumery, Toys 
& Household Utensils—from Societe HXOR, 
MARSEILLE. 

4.—Clocks & Watches—From D E M, Strasbourg. 

§.—Fishery products & Sardine 
EXPRA, Casablanca. 

6.—Hosiery Goods, -—- from Messrs. Jean 
CECCALDI Casablanca. 

7._—IMPORTS TO FRANCE: Offers called for 


by Mme. Ed. BENEZET, Marseille—Gunny 
Bags: 


Oils—-from 


gloomily the performance of the market 
and being not always well informed about 
the reasons for price ups and downs 
have indulged in usually misleading 
speculations and rumors. Shops have 
upped prices of US imported goods in 
the anticipation of further firmness of 
the local US$ rate, and there is a ten- 
dency to hold back with cargo of Ameri- 
can origin. Thotgh one hopes that the 
situation will calm down and sterling 
will hold its own, signs of distress over 
the high dollar and gold _ prices have 
been shown. Nothing can be done local- 
ly to stem the rise; it is all up to the 
financial authorities in London and 


Washington to prevent any deterioration. 
in the present mild crisis and to guide 
free markets back on the road to sanity. 


There have been voiced many appre- 
hensions about the continued link of HK$ 
with sterling but while the advocates of 
an unpegged rate have many _ sound 
arguments to support their theory the 
fact cannot be overlooked that at the 
present juncture of world affairs no even 
apparent weakening in the structure of 
the sterling area can be permitted. If 
the present world tension relaxes one 
might think again of returning to the 
prewar system of an unpegged HK$ and 
have our currency find its own level 
vis-a-vis sterling and other currencies. 
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Geaeral Agents: Butterfield & Swire. Passage, call 36260, 3033) Freight, call 589458 
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GOLD:— Highest & lowest rates per 
-.945 fine tael $344%4—33334 equiv. to 


$361.16—349.64 and $300.14—290.56 for 
resp, .99 fine tael and oz troy. Day-to- 


day rates  $335%—333%; 338%—335%; 
340%4,—8373%%; 34434— 
341%; 3421%4—3383. Week’s opening 


333%, closing 339. 


Macao and Canton rates for .99 fine 
tael resp. $359—34734, and $358—346. 
The local price was about $2 higher 
than Macao (which amount went towards 
defraying of transport charges). Canton 
revived and had a good turnover in spite 
of authorities’ suppression of trading 
and many confiscations. 


Prices here ruled steady and were 
shaped by TT New York. Free market 
rates abroad continued steady to firm 
which stimulated local speculators. The 
IMF decision to abstain from interfer- 
ing with free sales of newly mined gold 
also was interpreted as a bullish factor. 
Then there were. the usual pessimists 
who always find listeners. Rather small 
arrivals in Macao induced reluctance to 
sell. 


Local crossrate moved between US$ 
42.92—43.35. Macao imports were con- 
tracted at 43.40 cif, for 7000 ozs. 


Interest for changeover totaled 3 cts. 
in favor of buyers (per 10 taels). In 
recent weeks earnings of ‘marginal hold- 
ers’ have been insignificant, discouraging 
this type of investment. Low interest 
of last week revealed growing trading 
stock and increasing idle funds. Trad- 
ings: 195,000 taels or daily average 
32,500. Positions: 98,500 per average 
day. Swatow group showed confidence 


_ in higher rates and increased overbought 


position; importers, Canton and Shang- 
hai groups sold, the local group operated 
both ways. Cash bars: 26,910 taels of 
which 8910 officially listed and 18,000 
privately arranged. Imports: 16,500 
taels all from Macao. Arrivals in Portu- 
guese colony 30,000 ozs and a consign- 
ment of 50,000 ozs to be delivered early 
in the current week. Exports: 9000 


taels to Bangkok, 9600 to Singapore. 
Premiums on export bars of .99 fine 
$16.20—17 sper tael. 


SILVER:— Trade in August was as 
follows: (only in bars nothing in coins): 
Imports, all from Macao, totaled 5250 
ozs valued at $20,632. Exports totaled 
118,280 ozs valued at $544,724, shipped 
to UK 32,728 ozs at $174,524 and to 
Thailand 85,502 ozs at $370,200. Unre- 
corded imports were small, all from 
Kwangtung. Unrecorded exports were 
small, all to the US. 


Rates were firm following US$ ap- 
preciation. Market quiet as stock not 
replenishing. Prices per tael $6.35— 
6.31, dollar coin 4.08—4.05, small coins 
$3.11—3.10. Sales: 2300 taels, 11,000 
dollar coins, 20,000 small coins of 20 cts. 
each. 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes. $690—6754%, DD 6904%—677, TT 
691—6783 equiv. to crosses US$2.315— 
2.358 (against official cross 16—17% 
lower, a disquieting depreciation). 

Day-to-day TT rates: $682—678%4; 
684144—681; 687—685; 689—686; 691— 
6882; 690—687. Sales: TT sector US$ 
2,120,000, DD 635,000, notes 610,000, a 
total of US$3,365,000. In addition pri- 
vate sales were effected at market or 
even higher rates. 


No forward quotations are available 
but a few brokers accommodate smaller 
amounts for one month delivery at a 
slight premium over spot. 


Rates climbed up as demand exceeded 
supply. Some _ interventionist selling 
was reported but rate could not be sub- 
dued. Apart from hedging and specula- 
tive buying of TT N.Y. there was the 
usual gold import and merchant demand. 
The latter was conspicuous. A _ lower 
rate can only be expected if world mar- 
kets show a change of mind; at the 
same time imports from the US both of 
gold, which is financed via New York, 
and of merchandise will have to be 
limited. The American embargo on 


shipments to China, Hongkong and 
Macao ‘has turned out to be in favor of 
the free exchange rate of HK$; what 
\vould have happened in recent weeks if 
US exports could have been sent here 
without restriction, as before last Decem- 
ber, can be imagined. 


BANKNOTES AND FAR EASTERN 
DD:--- Note. rates per one currency unit, 
in HkK$:— London 15.85—15.75; Austra- 
lia 12.683—12.58, New Zealand 14.10— 
13.80, Egypt 13.30, South Africa 15.70— 
15.60, India 1.155—1.152, Malaya 1.813— 
1.808, Canada 6.38—6.34, Manila 2.338— 
1305, Siam  .298—.297, Jakarta 
.38. Tokyo per 10,000 yen 16544—165. 


Firmness of banknote rates was a re- 
flection of. sterling weakness. Advance 
in Indochina piastre was unexpected but 
it only goes to prove the situation has 
improved in that country and that busi- 
ness is on the uvgrade. Macao money 
is now traded at a heavy premium over 
HK$ which has ‘subiected trade between 
these two colonies 10 great inconveni- 
ence. Macao has made a bid to attract 
business which, by virtue of local con- 
trols, cannot be effected in Hongkong. 
It is an anomalous situation and one 
which should be corrected by cooperation 
between London and Lisson. It is to 
be assumed that Macao wil! remain, as 
before, superficially cooperative but in 
fact eager to grab its chance—provided 
by Hongkong’s adherence to _ interna- 
tional agreements such as in ‘he case 
2.31, Macao 1.23—1.18, Saigon .1365— 
of bullion trade and of restrictions on 
business with the People’s Republic of 
China. 


DD business was quoted at $1.86—1.855 
on Singapore, 2.30—2.28 on Manila, .305 


—.302 on Bangkok. Sales totaled 
Mal.$780,000, pesos 170,000, baht 4 
million. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE:— Taiwan 
yuan quoted $2650—2550 per 10,000, and . 
sales were HK$950,000. Gold and US$ 
transfers with Taipeh quoted _ resp. 
9914—99.2 and 98,.2—98.1. 


Hongkong Official Exchange Rates 
+ MINIMUM BUYING 


MAXIMUM SELLING 


MAX. SELLING 


Sterling 1/2 16/16 1/8 1/82 :F.%. ) Indirect Stg. Rupees—— (Rangoon) 
1/3 1/16 O.D. ) On Demand 
1/3 1/8 80 days. ) Bills 1/32nd. 
1/3 5/32 60&90days) higher than 
Do. 1/3 3/16 120 days. ) London Rate. 
(East & South 1/2 15/16 1/3 1/8 O..D. if under L/Credit Rupees— (Pakistan) 
Africa & Aden) 1/3 3/16 O.D. without L/Credit 


1/2 15/16 1/3 


1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
5/16 O.D. if unders L/Credit 


MIN. BUYING 


Do. 
(West Africa & 


1/3 3/8 O.D. without L/Credit Malaya 
West Indies) 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
Rupees— (India) 82 15/16 83 15/16 T.T. 
84 3/16 O.D. U.S. Dollars 
84 5/16 7 & 30 days. (Delivery within one 
84 7/16 60 days. calender month 1/16 
' \ 84 9/16 90 days. down per calendar 
Rupees--- (Aden) 82 15/16 84 9/16 O.D. if under L/Credit month thereafter) 
84 11/16 O.D. without L/Credit: Canada 
85 3/16 30 & 60 days. Australia 
Runees— (Persian 1/8 higher than the rates for Bills on | | 
Gulf Ports) Aden. cats New Zealand 


N.B.—-Sterling selling rates for delivery within two months with a cut of 1/32nd. for every further 


84 1/2 7 & 30 days. 

84. 5/8 60 days 

‘ 84 3/4 90 days 

58 3/8 30 days. 

58 1/2 £60 days. 

52 15/16 53 7/16 T.T. & O.D 

53 9/16 30 days. 

53 11/16 60 days. 

17 5/8 30 days. 

17 11/16 60 & 90 days 
1/6 9/16 1/6 15/16 T.T. 

1/7 O.D. 

1/2: 15/16 1/4. T.T. 

1/3 5/16 O.D, 


three months forward. 
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People’s Bank yuan quoted, per one Gold and US$ transfers with Shanghai ee PUBLIC UTILITIES a 

million, in HK$:— notes 214—210, DD quoted resp. 8542—843 and 832—83, with Peak Trams (F. Eee Se Ore 21 
hal ». 100 milli 150 nq Sales undisclosed. yuan rates touch- Star Ferries 104 
per 100 in Canton, with sales $10,000. of recovery. Market was quiet. 
HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 14h, 
ed to be towards profit-taking and on Cc. Providents 82,943 H.K. Ropes 19 
the whole, quotations ended slightly | DOCKS 17,575 STORES &c. 
down. Towards the close, a firmer tone H.K. & S. Hotels (500. 
developed. There was at the week’s H.K. Lands 
gains occurr In ali sections, 90,550 Sun Co. Ltd 60 
competition was keen throughout, and Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 98 
sellers of “Shanghai Stock, in particular, (Fo Wing On (H.K.) 56 
undertone was strong. But then, as was ge 160,892 MISCELLANEOUS 
vances came to a halt and under correc- Telephones 15,585 H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) 2 
tive profit-taking the Market suffered a Cements 99,400 95 
and Ropes offered resistance however, Watson Marsan? 
and Rubbers were inclined to harden on Lane Crawfords 11,300 S‘hai Loan 1.30 
selective inquiry. Under further selling, ina KEntertainment 1,000 Bi EKPlOT 
the Market, turned easier with growing Xx Yangtsze Finance ......... 234 
profit-taking, Potential buyers preferred Shanghai Loan ................0e.005 1,050 COTTONS 
to await developments on the political Ewo Cotton 18,205 Ewos 2.90 
front, and fractional losses were general, Rubber Companies RUBBER COMPANIES 
On balance most stocks show losses on Bute Planations ................. 4 
Java-Consolidated ................ ava-Consolidateds  ............. 
sensitive to selling waves, A firmer ten- Big Java-Consol 314. 
dency was apparent in the closing stages Kota Bahroe 11,780 «Kota Bahroe 314 ; 
ubber section regained very firm Shanghai Kedahs ........0......000005 20,500 Rubber Trusts ................ vs 3 
throughout the week, and Shanghai Shanghai Kelantans ...... 000 ‘Shanghai Kedahs ................... 8% 
shares were always popular. The closing Shanghai Pahang 1,600 Shanghai Kelantans 1.05 
Business in September 07% 
At hiche t Closing quotations of last week :— a” 
done in September. Turnover was re- 4% Loa ogy, -Ziamgbe Rubbers 
ported at $18,251,592 against a monthly .. “(1934 93% 
average of the first 9 months of this year ~ 93% 
of $9.44 million. Business done during H.K. & S. Bank .............0.05. 1535 HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
the first nine months 1951 totaled. $85,164,- £88 LTD. 
571 while for the whole year of 1950 sales At an extraordinary general meeting 
amounted to only $60,108912, Against Bank of East Asia .........--..--- 92° of the Hongkong Electric Compan 
September of last year (which was | —? 
\ INSURANCES Ltd., held last week, a resoluti 
$6,440,208) the Sept. sales this year were Canton Ins d olution was 
almost vhree times. aie se unanimously to capitalise HK$14 
Taking Sept. average levels the prices 140 Ca it 
“have improved against beginning of this apital Reserve Account, and to allocate 
year by approx. 50%. It would be in- 140 the amount as & special capital bonus, 
correct to speak of a boom in view of Indo Chinas (Pret) PS aaa tae 11.05 tree of income tax, to holders of the 
the fact quotations earlier this year (Bearer) already fully paid- up 2,100,000 issued 
were so low that an appreciation was U. Waterboats ...................... 16, ‘Shares in the form of 1,400,000 new 
overdue—however there has been a wave 1 shares of nominal | f 
of buying as expressed in the very high Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Ete. in th rti ee 
sales figures and recently holders have North Whores "6.80 fo 
been reluctant to come out into the mar- Sh. Hongkew Wharves ............. 4¥, r every three issued shares held at 
ket. HK. Docks 19 September 26, 1951. These new shares 
F ollowing ls a record of Sept. be treated as an increase of capital 
the shares and not as income, and will rank for 
transacted:— 4.70 dividend on the same basis the old 
205,000, GANDG, HOTELS &. BLDGS. In proposing the resolution, the Chair- 
50 man pointed out that for some years 
Ohina Underwriters... 12,200 Realties Sheet of the fixed assets of the Company 
Chinese 103 had borne a decreasingly realistic re- 
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lationship to the replacement cost. The 
Board had, however, deferred action 
until such time as the Company had re- 
established its pre-war position and 
until it became possible to determine the 
basis on which replacement costs, could 
be assessed. 


The present scale of depreciation of | 


the fixed assets is based on their original 
cost, and if the price levels of plant and 
machinery had remained unchanged then 
the amount of reserve accumulated dur- 
ing the life of the assets would have 
been sufficient to replace them. This, 
however, hhad not proved to be the 
case: for instance, 
which averaged £3 per kilowatt before 
the last war now costs well over £10. 
It was therefore clear that at the pre- 
sent depreciation rate they could only 
replace one-third or less of the plant. 
With this in view, the Directors had 
decided that such part of their fixed 
assets as was represented by Plant and 
Machinery should be revalued in order 
that their replacement might be specifi- 
cally provided through depreciation. 
This revaluation, the Chairman stressed, 
covers only a part of the fixed assets. 
Land and buildings are standing in the 
balance sheet at a figure far below their 
worth, but the present time is not con- 
sidered opportune for revaluation of this 
account. The basis of the revaluation 
of Plant and Machinery was the present 
day -cost of construction, the amount 
being reduced to take account of the age 
of the asset, and is formulated on the 
expected life of the plant. This has re- 


sulted in $15,831,361 being added to the 


fixed assets with a corresponding  re- 
serve. The existing reserves on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, totalled $5,400,000 thus 
giving a gross. total of $21,231,361. 
Against this amount it is proposed to 
write off existing war losses at $4,300,- 
000, capitalise $14,000,000 by issuing 
two shares for every three held, and 
leave a balance of 2,931,861 within the 
General Reserve Account. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Those who earn a livelihood from stocks and 


shares had scant opportunity during the third |. 


September week to make arrangements to cele- 
brate the presentation of the Royal Charter and 
Title of City to Singapore. Markets had a hectic 
week with a volume of business written compar- 
able to that of the February boom of this year. 
Operators derived encouragement from a number 
of factors. Early on, fears of devaluation 
brought in “hedgers’’ in Tins and Rubbers. Buy- 
ers of Rubbers taking the generous dividend 
announcements of Kempas and Glenealy as in- 
dicative of dividends to come from others shed 
restraint and paid what was asked by none too 
willing sellers. News that the United States 
Government had accepted the invitation to send 
a group to learn at first hand of Malayan tin 
mining production and marketing was taken as 
a harbinger of the return to their tradftional 
sources of supply by American tin buyers and to 
this the Tin share market responded with many 
advances in rates. Throughout the week sub- 
stantial funds were all times available for parcels 
of Industrials and in practically all stocks the 
week has brought rises. The crowning feature 
came on Thursday with the fixing of the date 


generating plant 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


OCTOBER (8th) RACE MEETING 
Saturday 6th & Monday 8th October, 1951 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
} The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run 
at 2.00 p.m. on the 1st Day. 

On the 2nd Day the first bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the First 
Race will be run at 12.00 noon. ‘lhe tiffin interval is after the Fourth Race 
(1.30 p.m.) on the 2nd Day. 

" There are 10 races on the 1st Day and 12 races on the 22nd Day (22 in 
all). 


Office of the Treasurers, ist floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Special 
Cash Sweep on the “Kwangtung Handicap” scheduled to be run on 6th October, 
1951. 

Through tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. 
on Friday, 5th October, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future 
meetings. | 

THERE WILL BE NO SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 

are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 


Offices. at:— 
5, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 


or 
382, Nathan Road, Kowloon. 


TOTALISATOR 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by 
the Stewards when the “All Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal 
will be indicated by a white light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator 
Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR THROW 
AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL 
HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. ~ Attention is drawn to Rule 23 of the Totalisator 


Rules which reads as follows:— 
In no circumstances will any dividends be paid or tefunds made unless a ticket is produced. 
Payment will not be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 
their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. oy 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable 
through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 
troduction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, ete. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting te Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the RACE COURSE. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurer’s Com- 
Esmee Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated at 1st Floor, Telephone 
touse. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in ativance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 

PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 including tax 
for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 


TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE ‘HONGKONG | 


JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. . 
MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain 
in their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall, Box-holders 
and Members are requested to ensure that their servants make use only of the 
Public Betting Hall. Military Police will be posted at various entrances to 


_ the Members’ Hall to ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


BY ORDER, 
S. A. Sleap, Secretary. 


Through Tickets (at $44 each) may be obtained at the Compradore 
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for general elections in Britain and the prospects 
of an end to the rake’s progress of Socialism at 
Home and in the Colonies imparted confidence to 
the London Stock Exchange which has not been 
equalled for many a long day. By Friday this 
feeling had thoroughly permeated local markets 
with a champagne-like effect on buyers who paid 
prices without cavil which would have been un- 
thinkable a week before. 


It has been remarked that markets are accurate 
barometers of the intentions of an electorate and 
such was indeed the case in Australia in 1949 
and again earlier this year. If this view is ac 
cepted, then Mr. Churchill should return to 


power, but the present weakness in Australian 
markets augurs ill for Mr. Menzies’ Referendum 
proposals to the Australian people. 


Loan dealings were extremely limited with the 
Municipal and Federation Loans still open. The 
Singapore Municipal Treasurer ‘announced that 


-» over ten million dollars had been subscribed and 


his appeal that Charter Day should be marked 
by special response from investors will receive the 
endorsement of all those whose fortunes are bound 
up in the future of the City of Singapore. When 
the new Exchange control bill was introduced 
the Financial Secretary intimated his intention 
of moving, at the next Legislative Council meet- 
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San Francisco's famed Golden Gate Bridge 


Go by luxurious double-decked 


“Strato” Clipper’: 


Why not fly the most comfortable way to the U.S. A.? 
Go by double-decked “Strato” Clipper and enjoy Pan 
American’s exclusive Sleeperettes*. 

These foam-soft lounge chairs give you double the usual 
leg room by day —bed-length sleeping comfort by night! 
No extra charge for Sleeperettes. Berths also available — 
only $16 extra from Hawaii to the U.S. - 

Pan American serves you delicious meals and wine free 
of charge .. . complete har service in the club lounge. 
Connecting Clipper service from Hong Kong to Manila 
or Tokyo where you board the “Strato” Clippers. 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or... | 


Hong Kong Hotel, Phones 31639, 31830 
Peninsula Hotei, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 


Hong Kong 
* Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 


ing, for its reference to a Select Committee. It 
is to be hoped that ample time and opportunity 
will be allowed to those whose business is affected 
by the Bill to state their case in full. 


Business Done: 15th to 21st September 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ord 
23/7%%, Fraser and Neave $4.17% to $4.27%, 
Gammon $2.721%4 to $2.87144, George Town Dis- 
pensary $2.15, Malayan Breweries $5.75 to $5.80, 
Malayan Cement 35 cents to 36 cents, Malayan 
Collieries $1.95 to $1.9714, McAlister $40.50 ex 
div., Robinson $.95 to $4.00, Raffles Hotel 
$3.22% to $3.30, Singapore Cold Storage $3.95. 
to $4.05, Straits Steamship $22.00 to $22.50, 
Straits Times $3.75 to $4.20, Straits Trading 
$22.25 to $23.25, Union Insurance of Canton 
$3.95 to $4.00, Henry Waugh $4.15 to $4.20, 


Wearne $3.70 to $4.00, Sime Darby $19.50. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.05 to $1.10, Hong Fatt 
94 cents to 96 cents ex, Jelebu $1.25, Kesang 
$1.0614%4, Kuchai $2.70 to $2.72%4, Petaling 
$5.771% to $6.00, Rantau $2.85 to $2.90. Taiping 
Consolidated $2.30, Talam $2.65, Ulu Klang 45 
cents. 


Austral Amalgamated 11/1% to 11/9, Berjuntai 
18/-, Telapang 31/- and 30/6, Kampong Lan- 
jut 33/-, Katu 32/-, Kramat 13/+, Kundang 
13/9, Kuala Kampar 39/- to 39/6, 
13/- and 18/1%, Rawang Concessions 33/9, 
Rawang Tinfield 8/4% to 9/3, Takuapa 24/6, 
Thabawleik 46/-, Tongkah Harbour 13/6. 


Kamra 1/7, Southern Kinta 14/3, Tekka-Tai- 
ping 10/-, Gold. Raub $2.05 to $2.10. 


Rubbers. Allenby $1.15 to $1.17, Amalgamated 
Malay $1.421%4, Ayer Panas $1.65 to $1.80, Alor 
Gajah $1.15 to $1.20, Bassett 73 cents to 75 
cents. Batu Lintang $1.90 to $2.02%, Bedford 
$1.60, Benta $1.35 to $1.45. Borelli $2.50, Broga 
76 cents to 87144, Brunei United $1.40 and $1.60, 
Bukit Katil $1.42%, Changkat Serdang $I1.57%, 
to $1.65. Connemara $1.25 to $1.3814%4, Glenealy 
$1.70 to $2.20 e.d., Indragiri 51 cents to 52% 
cents Jeram Kuantan $2.02, e.d., Kedah 65 
cents, Kempas $3.00 to $3.15, Kundong $1.70, 
Lunas $2.75. Malaka Pinda $1.80. New Scudai 
$1.521%4 to $1.55, Nyalas $1.25 to $1.30, Pajam 
$1.57% to $1.80, Parit Perak $2.00 to $2.05, 
i Bagan $2.65, Sungei Tukang $1.72% 
c.d., to $1.67% ex div., Tapah $2.30 and $2.35, 
Teluk Anson $1.77% and $1.80, Ulu Benut 51 
cents to 5744 cents, United Malacca $1.92% to 
$2.10. 


Oil. British-Borneo Petroleum 46/- to 50/-, 
Royal Dutch £26. 


Overseas Investments. Australian: Associated 
Pulp 32/6, Elder Smith 30/5, Foy and (ubson 
W.A. 41/6, Felt and Textile 43/6. National 
Bank of Australasia 21/7%, and 22/-. Tomlinson 
11/6, or Batteries 24/6, (all Australian cur- 
rency). 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING FOR 
JAN.-JULY 1951 


(Qcean & River over 60 tons. net) 
1951 January-July 


Flag Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No, Tons 
British 1,902 3,232,818 1,892 3,303 


169 
American 106 555,053 109 567284 


Chinese 288 117891 294 131,653 
Costa Rica 1 4.446 1 4.446 
Danish 73 235,635 73 239,773 
Dutch 69 328,258 66 324,923 
French 27 137,607 26 137,333 
German 2 5,610 2 5,610: 
Greek 26 24,877 25 24,613 
Hondurian 2 8,744° 2° 8,744 
Japanese 4 8,500 4 8,500 
Norwegian 206 469,714 204 468,468 
Panamanian 164 396,096 171 421,751 
Philippine 52 62,124 53 65,496 
Polish 2 6,776 2 6,776 
Portuguese * 15 6,317 15 6,450 
‘Swedish 38 114,824 38 115,099 
Turkish 2 3,112 1,556 
U.S.S.R. 4 8,757 4 8,757 

Total 2,983 5,727,159 2,982 5,850,401 
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FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1951 


Wolfram 
: Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom ..... 
— — 15 19.000 
Antimony 
8 «11,216 
Tin ingots, of Chinese origin 
Formosa ..... 136 134,950 
Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated 
Tinned plates 
United Kingdom ..... 503 42,800  — — 
297 16,713 — — 
1,289 102340 — 
Aniseed oil 
United Kingdom ..... 32 34,500 
— — 1 1,540 
Br. Commonwealth, oth. cee — 3 2,883 
= — — 6 T1538 
Total 37,350 120 128,910 
Cassia oil | 
United Kingdom ..... ‘70 155,200 
Chine, South «........ 46 98,790 — 
— 9 19,215 
46 98,790 91 202,541 


Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined 


HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Malaya (pr) ........ 5,606 790,287 — + 
China, Middle (exclud- 
ing Formosa) ...... —_— — 135 18,420 
SOUT — — 1,692 235,480 
Linseed oil 
United Kingdom ..... 80 15,579 — — 
80 15,579 22 5,280 
Groundnut (peanut) oil 
— — 13 3,911 
Canada ..... 6 1,500 
Malaya: 465 93,000 454 101,155 
North Borneo ........ —- — 48 9,850 
Br. Commonwealth, oth. — — 8 2,507 
Cone, North... 28 6,440 
China, Middle (exclud- 
ing Formosa) ...... — — 27 5,640 
China, South ....... 3,411 623,830 
U. S. of Indonesia ... 2,016 391,347 
11,574 2,457,781 1,318 287,448 
Sesamum oil 
Malaya (Br.) ........ 99 32,028 
New Zealand ........ — _ 2 225 
North Borneo §...:.... 1 108 
Br. Commonwealth, oth. — — 1 150 
Central America ..... — a 1 480 
U. S. of Indonesia .... — — 3 202 
_ 130 41,558 
Soya bean oil 
— — 8 1,060 
2,767 433 400 344 54,820 
Tea seed oil 
United Kingdom ..... — 3,586 670,091 
Chine, SOUR... 240 56,360 — 
240 56,360 3,590 670,831 


— 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1951, 


Below are given some details of Hong- 
kong’s trade during May with countries 
not included im the tables on the follow- 
ing pages, (Tables of trade during April 
are in the Review No. 12 of Sept, 20, 
1951). 


Australia—Imports $13.9 million; ex- 
ports $7.39 million, Main imports: Dairy 
products $4.9 million; manufactured pro- 


' ducts of cereals $2.1 m.; meat $1.64 m.; 


paper $1.88 m. Main exports: Textile 
fabrics & small wares $4.09 m.; manufac- 
tured articles $636,000. 


Canada—Imports $6.37 m.; exports 
$2.32 m. Main imports: Manufactured 
products of cereals $1.91 m.; chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $1.17 m. Main exports: 
Fruits & nuts $940,600. 


Czechoslovakia—Imports $1.31 m.; ex- 
ports Nil, Main imports: Paper $301,600; 
vehicles $436,800. 

Germany—Imports $26.5 m.; exports 
$967,300, Main imports: Fertilizers $10.46 
m.; dyes $4.92 m.; chemicals & pharma- 
ceuticals $2.97 m.; manufactures of base 
metals $1.09 m.; electrical machinery 
$1.22 m.; manufactured articles $2.98 m. 
Main exports: Vegetable oils $411,400; 
miscel. crude or simply prepared products 
$273,300. 

Netherlands—Imports $9.74 m.; exports 
$3.65 m, Main imports: Dairy products 
$2.46 m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$2.5 m.; fertilizers $808,000; dyes $673,300; 
electrical machinery $672,000. Main ex- 
ports: Vegetable oils $1.06 m.; oilseeds, 
nuts & kernels $882,800; miscel, crude or 
simply prepared products $612,300. 


Switzerland—Imports $10.11 m.; exports 
$639,600. Main imports: Chemicals & phar- 


maceuticals $919,800; dyes $696,000; manu- 


factured articles $7.44 m, Main exports: 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 
$275,000; textile fabrics & small wares 
$207,900. 

UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles Imports Exports 
Meat & preparations $ $ 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey ........ 465,367 — 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 


| Wood oil (In drums) 


Exports. 
Quantity Value 
Piculs $ 


3.948 1,091,295 


504 «147,700 
194 50,700 
31 8.345 
442 122.768 
50 12,218 
40 7,650 


Imports 
Countries Quantity Value 
Piculs $ 
Mialaya (Br.) ........ — — 
mortn Borneo ......:.. — — 
......... 1,310 315,000 
China, South ......... 3,218 837,750 
— — 
— — 
- 4528 1,152,750 


Wood oil (In bulk) 
United Kingdom ..... — — 


5,209 1,440,676 


3,696 978,032 


Sana, North ........: 1,846 | 492447 — 
South ......... 15,340 3,968,443 
— — 1,680 416,000 
17,186 4,460,890 5,376 1,394,032 
Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 
China, South ......... 128 27,065 — ~~ 
— 5 1,360 
.......... — — 6 1,134 
308 72,401 12 2.734 
United Kingdom ..... — — 36 70,800 
— 11° 24,000 
8 9395 64 271,500 
Rubber, raw 
North’ Borneo ........ 242 
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Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 

animals, n.e.s. 

Tobacco. 

Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es, .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 

Wood, cork & manu- 

-factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 

. Sates thereot ...... 
Hides and skins and 
leather 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Furs, not made up .. 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns & threads .... 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares 

Special and technical 
textile articles .°... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Footwear: boots. shoes 
and. slippers 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
gather than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. .... 

Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 


ply prepared n.és, | 


Pottery other 
clay products .... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 


Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 


32,891 


59.189 
531,348 
284,219 
421,983 

600 


1,048,155 


307,675 


7,808,724 


1,657,832 


742,591 


5,954,561 


20,975 


688,474 


362,644 


52.467 


381,954 


1,993,749 
8,056,042 


678,601 


454,304 
96,704 


227,746 


971,371 


341,672 
310,004 
132,530 


956,847 


16,200 


4,011,792 


19,310 


126,297 


63,026 
121 


402,526 


11,672,464 


766,984 


5,092 


8,125 
520,384 


327,950 


528,102 
636,619 


3,233 454 


1,878,004 
1,003,799 


712,650 


285,306 


Non -ferrous base 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, nes. ...... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles an@ trans- 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.é.s. 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


CEYLON 
Imports 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Chemical elements & 


compounds; pharma- | 


ceutical products .. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products .... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Precious metals & pre- 
cious stones, pearls 
& articles made of 
these materials 
Manufactures of base 
meta, 1.658. .....- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. .... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


@ 


819,978 1,964,124 


3,502,012 
4,922 360 


3,750,506 


2,652,153 407,532 


218,583 


73,500 


43.721 1,600,927 


1,528,503 


566,518 


Merchandise 56,455,347 26,766,559 
344,860 
56;455,347 27,111,419 


1,000 
18,939 


326.796 


Exports 
$ 


111,235 


66,200 


11,432 
32!,100 


355,522 


424.068 


INDIA 
Exports 
$ 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 


Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s.°.... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and — 


colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ........ 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures’ of 


Textile materials, raw 


or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing & underwear 
of textile materials; 
hats of all mate- 
rials 


Footwear: boots, shoes . 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. ... 
Non-metallic minerals, 
crude simply 
prepared, n.e.s, .... 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products ...... 
Manufactures of non- 
mefttallic minerals 


1,152 


824 


807,317 


62,536 


087,887 


252,681 


15,508 
357,411 


41,030 


2,350 


3,807,806 
4 213,277 


314,200 


4 370,072 


49,766 


12,200 


237,507 


579,883 


141,741 


7,799 


| 
55,000 
| 18,000 210 
2,520 4,000 
193,222 
| — 
| 
180,231 
2,004 
59,230 8,119 
2,200 
900 
— 15,640 
—- 
19,954 
103,154 
1,577 
leather, not includ. 
— — 
17949 
11,200 
16,657 
9.396 
10,800- 
1,189 
17,741 
1,074 — 
materials ........ 16,767 
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Precious metals & pre- Pulp, paper & card- Vegetables, roots & . 
cious stones, pearls board & manufac- tubers, chiefly used _ 
and articles made of tures thereof ...... 13,860 2,529,103 for human food & | 
these materials .... 14,800 — Hides and skins and their preparations. 

tals 12.141 a Manufactures of lea- Sugar & sugar con- | 
ther, not including fectionery ......... 49,392 

Manufactures of base articles of clothing man 906,321 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
metals, ...... 51,990 966,692 mextile materials, raw preparations there- 

Machinery. apparatus or simply prepared — Of — 21,920 
& appliances other Yarns and threads .. 172,978 291,668 Beverages & vinegars _ 100,400 
than electrical, Textile fabrics and Feeding stuffs for 
20,400 small wares ...... 1,130,051 9,445,946 animals, n.e.s, — 6,834 

Electrical machinery, Special and technical — 97,715 
apparatus and ap- textiles articles 171,314 601,391 Ojil-seeds, nuts and 

Vehicles and_trans- wear of textile Animal & vegetable 
port equipment, materials; hats of oils, fats, greases & 

1,155,603 23,000 materials ...... 2,667 6,261,295 waxes & their manu- 
Footwear: boots, shoes factures, n.e.s, ... 2,756 11,750 

Miscellaneous wg and slippers ...... 1,430 83,384 Chemical elements & 
or simply prepared 94  Made-up articles of compounds; _ phar- 
produqts, n.e.s, textile materials | maceutical products — 36,945 

Manufactured articles, other than clothing 1,368 458,708 Dyeing, tanning and 
13,969 8,774 products for heating, colouring 

lighting & power, (not including crude 

17,042,228 3,754,862 = jubricants & related materials) ........ 7,475 
products, nes. «... 149,300 Essential oils, per- 
Non-metallic mine- fumery, cosmetics, 

MALAYA rals, crude or sim- renee soaps and related iane 

ArGcies Pottery and other Rubber & manufac- | 

| clay products 232 957 tures thereof, n.e.s. 1,914,130 130 
_ Meat & preparations Glass and glassware 51,446 1,583,209 Wood, cork & manu- 

ther eof... 377,998 Manufactures of non-- faciures thereof 926,004 23,553. 

Dairy products, eggs metallic minerals, Pulp, paper & card- 
and honey ........ 39,650 1,632,443 nes. 46,368 149,004 board & manufac- 

Fishery products, for Precious metals and tures thereof ...... — 64,446 
food 80,399 1,040,323 precious stones, Hides and skins and 
Cereals ............. 13,589 39.503 pearls and articles 25,656 860 

Manufactured _—pro- made of _ these Manufactures of lea- 
ducts of cereals, materials ........ We 364.667 ther. not including 
chiefly for human Iron .and steel ...... 747,600 — articles of clothing — 42.846 ~ 
food — 1,408,428 Non-ferrous ba se | Textile materials, raw 

Fruits & nuts, except WM Serr. 231,050 11,879 or simply prepared — 83 
Oil-nuts  .......... 45,706 2,092,668 Manufactures of base Yarns and threads .. 5,470 

Vegetables, roots & metals, nes. .... 598,601 3,150,291 Textile fabrics and 
tubers, chiefly used Machinery, apparatus small wares ...... — 2 ie 
for human food & and appliances Special and technical 
their preparations. . other than electri- | textile articles — 25,125 
114,792 6,628,295 cal nes, .......... 153,883 926,549 Clothing ard under- 

Sugar & sugar con- Electrical machinery, | wear of textile. 
fectionery ........ — 1,635,153 apparatus and ap- materials; hats of 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & EER ee 193,826 468,708 all materials ...... ae 54,901 
preparations there- Vehicles and _trans- Footwear: boots, shoes 
of; spices 773,900 1,188,930 port equipment, n.e.s. 499,822 425,019 and slippers ...... 65,004 

Beverages & vinegars 149,333 458,304 Miscellaneous crude Made-up articles of 

Feeding stuffs for or simply prepared textile materials 
animals, n.e.s, —  _ 791,719 products, nes, 963,920 2,755,172 other than clothing 29,340 

Tobacco ............ — 1,602,289 wanufactured articles, | Products for heating, 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 1,077,696 25,196.465 lighting & power 
97,965 1,096,733 lubricants & related 

Animal & vegetable Titel 33,882,549 81,165,056 products, 3,209 
facture, nes, . 1,446,895 412 9&9 NORTH BORNEO (British) 75.452 

Chemical elements & Articles Imports Exports tt q h | agi 
compounds; phar- ottery other 

utical products 304,230 2366,076 Meat & preparations ? 

Dyeing, tanning and — 2,138 Glass and glassware = 11,962 
colouring substances Dairy products, eggs Manufactures of non- 

(not including crude > — 31,928 metallic minerals, 

Essential oils, per- a 17,497 19656 Precious metals & 
fumery, cosmetics, 210 ‘precious stones, 
soaps and related Manufactured _pro- pearls & articles 
278,191 975,117 ducts cereals, made of these ma- 

Rubber & manufac- | chiefly for human terials ............ ne 250 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 23,337,058 76,040 Iron and 59,500 81,067 

Wood, cork & manu- Fruits & nuts, except Non-ferrous base : 
factures thereof 808,428 160,737 9,575 50,696 2,764 3,545 


M 
| M 
V 

| 

| 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


10,992 
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oF base 900 81.087 BURMA Miscellaneous crude 
Machinery, apparatus Articles - Imports Exports or simply prepared 
anmliances $ $ products, nes. .... 8,400 40,730 
Dei Manufactured articles, 
Electrical machinery, Total 
apparat us wid - — products, for 154,856 2,335,397 
Vehicles and trans- and CHINA, NORTH 
rt equipment, n.e.s, 
their preparations, 
Manufactured articles. Sugar and sugar con- 
n.@.s 864 fectionery — 7,400 Deity 
old and specie .. — 105,000 — 75,380 Manufactured pro- 
Grand Total ...... 3,030,081 1,852,594 Beverages & vinegars - 90,032 ducts of cereals, 
| Feeding stuffs for es chiefly for human 
PAKISTAN animals, n.e.s. 48,671 — food .............. 817,063 — 
Articles Imports Exports Oil-seeds, nuts and Fruits & nuts, except 
. egetables, roots & 
Chemical elements & tubers chiefly. used 
tions thereof ...... — 80 compounds;  phar- tor ‘human & 
products, for maceutical products 566 74,518 their 
Vain wie Dyeing, tanning snd 4,696,898  —+5,500 
tubers, chiefly used Sugar and sugar con- 
(not including crude fectionery* ......., 48,800 
materials) 46,449 Beverages & vinegars 177,975 3,757 
Animal & soaps and related 66,960 176,580 
products... — 11,907 Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Wood, cork & manu- 8,772,433 
manufactures, n.e.s, 105 Ani 
factures thereof 1,500 nimal & vegetable 
compounds; phar- Pulp, paper & card- | lls, & 
maceutical products board & manufac- 
Dyeing tures thereof ...... $58,153 factures, nes. .... 2,267,949 10,000 
colouring substances Manufactures of 
(not including crude leather, not includ- compounds; .. 
ech rh 12.978 ing articles of cloth maceutical products 1,880,168 11,067,327 
wor 7,167 922,000 (not including crude 
abrics an materials) ....:... 13,240 5,574,839 
Textile materials, raw Special and technical 
7,322,985 a textile articles .... 15,220 soaps and reinied 
Textile fabrics and Fertil 
wares 254 642 wear of textile 31,485 
Clothing and un toi, ? materials; hats of Rubber & manufac- 
all materials ...... 197,509 tures thereof, n.e-.s. _ 2.637 ,589 
materials; hats of Footwear: boots, shoes Wood, cork & manu- 
all materials....... 319,561 and slippers — 2,048 factures thereof 123,230 2221492 
Pottery and other Products for heating, Pulp, paper & card- 2 
clay products ...._ — 2,150 lighting && power, board & manufac- 
Glass & glassware .. ee 8 000 lubricants & related tures thereof 202,919 720,031 
Manufactures of non- products, n.es. .... 45,000 ~= Hides and skins and 
Iron and steel ...... Glass & glassware: . . 7,750 
Manufactures of base articles of clothing 9841 — 
Meshing atus and articles. | Furs, not made up .. 370,768 
apparatus and ap- $1,277 Textile fabrics and 
Miscellaneous crude and_ , appliances Special and_ technical 
er simply prepared other than electri- textile articles .... — 205,401 
products, n.e.s, 1,500 cals, n.é.§. 61,830 Clothing and under- 
Manufactured articles, Electrical machinery, wear of textile 
168,523 apparatus and ap- materials; hats of 
pliances .........8 — 1,650 all materials ...... 433,461 — 
a 7,380,985 27,035,884 Vehicles and trans- Footwear: boots, shoes 
49,025 slippers 


“~~ 


| 
| 
| 
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Made-up articles of Chemical elements & Dairy products, eggs : | 
textile materials compounds; phar- and: honey ........ 4,562,953 750: 
other than clothing 344,292 859,030 maceutical products — 383,414 Fishery products, for : 

Products for heating, Dyeing, tanning and 394,186 100. 
lighting & power, colouring substances 4,693,951 
lubricants & related (not including crude Manufactured _ pro- 
products, n.e.s. 304,902 materials) ........ 61,927 ducts of cereals, 

Non-metallic mine- Essential oils, per- chiefly for human | | | 
rals, crude or sim- fumery, cosmetics, ee 6,724 2,000 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 1,500 29,915 soaps and related Fruits & nuts, except 

Clay products 100220 5,284,567 Vegetables, roots and 

Glass and glassware 43 005 25,747 Rubber & manufac- tubers, chiefly used 

Manufactures of non- tures thereof, n.e.s. — 1,500 for human food & 
metallic minerals, Wood, cork & manu- . . their preparations. 

Precious metals and Pulp, paper & card- Sugar & sugar con- | 
precious stones, board & manufac- 5,658 
pearls and articles tures thereof ...... 218,520 204,985 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
made of these mate- , Manufactures of lea- , preparations there- 
8,076 5,000 ther, not including 887,819 124,606 

Iron and steel ...... — 16,025,074 articles of clothing — 250 Beverages & vinegars 20 20,400 

Non - ferrous base Textile materials, raw Feeding stuffs for 
2,400 362 or simply prepared — 300 animals, n.e.s. .... 621,104 150: 

Manufactures of base Yarns and threads .. 9,830 174,803 70,751 
metals, nes. ... 556,418 1,476,070 Textile fabrics and Oil-seeds, nuts and 

Machinery, apparatus small wares ...... 751,985 246,869 84,393 — 
and appliances Special and technical Animal & vegetable . 
other than electri- textile articles ... 184,865 — Oils, fats, greases & 
—  3,588415 Clothing and under- waxes & their manu- 

Electrical machinery, wear of textile factures, n.e.s. ... 4,693,527 ain 
apparatus and ap- | materials; hats of Chemical elements & 

34,350 2,602,998 all materials ...... 31,905 10,600 compounds; phar- 

Vehicles and trans- Footwear: boots. shoes maceutical products 393,430 11,679,368. 
port equipment, n.e.s, —~ . 4,238,082 and slippers ...... — 1,600 Dyeing, tanning and 

Miscellaneous crude Made-up articles of colouring substances 

' or skmply prepared Eis. textile materials (not including crude 
products, n.e.s, .... 3,539,049 624,445 agther than clothing 4,353 7,512 materials) ....... 393,967 7,614,439 

Manufactured articles, Products for heating, Essential oils, per- | 
ao eee 1,315,796 3,295,921 lighting & power, fumery, cosmetics, 

lubricants & related | soaps and related 
36,248,728 55,121,835 products, n.e.s, — 241,201 products ........ 447,816 60,413 
Non-metallic mine- 14,631 712,649 
rals, crude or sim- Rubber & manufac- 
CHINA, MIDDLE ply prepared, n.e.s, — — 3,950 tures thereof, n.e.s. — 19,987,654 
(excluding Formosa) Pottery and other Wood, cork & manu- 
Articles Imports Exports products ...... 156,865 factures thereof ... 1,493,382 20,183 
$ $ Glass and glassware — 2,400 pulp, paper & card- = 
Manufactures of non- ‘ 

Live animals, chiefly metallic minerals 
63,100 ae 13.720 1.36: tures thereof ...... 558.365 1,947,272 

products, for metals, n.e.s. .. 7,885 35,545 Manufactures of lea- 

Machinery, apparatus ther, not including 

and appliances articles of clothing 4,326 
chiefly I, poser other than electri- Textile materials, raw 
94.156 12,000 40,630 or simply prepared 2,820,963 33,285 

Fruits & nuts, except — Electrical machinery, Yarns and threads .. 1,000 37,136 
236,514 Textile fabrics and 

wr 12,620 small wares ...... 1,244.540 219,390 

for human food & 027 textile articles .... 152,287 
their preparations, Clothing under- 
914,344 25,405 or simply-prepared ile 

Sugar & sugar con- Manufactured artic] materials; hats of 

Beeding stuffs for other than clothing 3,240 505,492 
animals, n.e.s, 14,250 — CHINA, SOUTH 

23.750 Products for heating, 

Oil-seeds, nuts and Articles Imports Exports lighting & power, 
kernéls  ....:...:. 13.444 $ lubricants & related 

Animal & vegetable Live animals, chiefly products, n.e.s. . =< 412,392 
oils, fats, greases & for 3,785,702 Non-metallic mine- 
waxes & their manu- Meat & preparations | rals, crude or sim- | 
factures, n.e.s, 92,796 9,060 ply prepared, n.es. 241,770 201,528 


49,081 | 


ye 


| 
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Pottery and other | Pulp, paper & card- Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
clay products ..... 22,434 . 27,944 board & manufac- 3 ms preparations there- 

Glass & glassware .. cial 41,550 tures thereof ...... 7,520. 322,122 of; spices .......... 13,500 34,346 

Manufactures of non- 7 Hides and skins and | Beverages & vinegars saoes 18,264 

etallic m inerals, leather 1 89 ,290 Fe eding stuffs for 
12,824 379,956 Manufactures of lea- 

articles of clothing — 2,055 Oilseeds, nuts and 

Non-ferrous base Textile materials, raw 83,428 — 

mé¢tals 38,418 or simply prepared 33,840 Animal vegetable 

Manufactures of base Yarns and threads .. 2,200 4830 oils, fats, greases & 
metals, n.e.s. ... 4606 3,539,941 Textile fabrics and waxes & their manu- 

Machinery, apparatus small’ wares ...... 5,400 263,529 factures, n.e.s. ... 161,683 
and appliances Special & technical Chemical elements & 
other than electri- | textile articles .... 16,221 compounds; phar- 

3,550 3,161,056 Clothing & underwear maceutical products 13,000 87,871 

Electrical machinery > of textile materials; Dy eing, tanning and : 
apparatus and ap- hats of all materials 350 5 509 colouring substances 
‘PUMICE — 2,923,114 Made-up articles of (not including crude 

Vehicles trans- textile materials Ynaterials) ....... 1,050 
port equipment, other than clothing _ 550 Essential oils, per- 

M.@.8. 600 3,183,734 products for heating, fumery, cosmetics, 

Miscellaneous crude lighting & power, soaps and related 
or simply prepared lubricants & related 15 
products, n.e.s.,.. 4,067,945 550,840 products, nes. .... 166,900 59.794 Fertilizers .......... 10,000 — 

Manufactured articles, Non-metallic minerals, | Wood, cork and manu- : 
1,672,039 7,025,795 crude or simply factures thereof ... 9.000 400 

ca Pulp, paper & card- 
3 plasswa | ides an ins an 
‘ metallic minerals Textile fabrics and 
8200 _ Small wares ...... 268 
$ $ Ores, slag, cinder... — 30,670 Special & technical 

Meat & preparations Iron and steel ...... __textile articles .... 855000 
9,000 N on - ferrous base Clothing and under- 

<GnG@ honey .......: 60,258 108,402 Manufactures of base rials; : hats of all 

1656 65,702 . Machinery, apparatus Products for heating, 

Manufactured _—pro- a nd_ appliances lighting & power, 
ducts of cereals, lubricants & related 

Fruits & nuts, except apparatus &  &p- Non -ferrous base 

Vegetables, roots and Vehicles and. trans- | Manufactures of base 
tubers, chiefly used port equipment metals, n.e.s. ai 24,158 

eir preparations, ig 

Sugar & sugar con- | products, nes. .... 498,388 199,650 Blectrical machinery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & "13.600 221. 386 apparatus and ap- 

animals n.e.s. .... 292,948 INDOCHINA 

Animal & vegetable ‘S Manufactured articles, 
oils, fats, greases Meat — &: preparations 2,400 138,584 — 
waxes & their manu- thereof 4 

Chemical elements & | 194,658 11,100 | 
compounds; phar- 100,878 > JAPAN 
maceutical products 190,536 313468 Manufactured pro- 

Dyeing, tanning and ducts of cereals, Articles Imports Exports 
colouring _ sub- chiefly for human | $ 
stances (not includ- 11,390 Meat & preparations 
ing crude materials) 211,244 351,181 Fruits & nuts, except 2,961 

Essential oils, per- | 360 228,940 Dairy products, eggs 
fumery, cosmetics, Vegetables, roots & 3,000 
soaps and related tubers, chiefly used Fishery products, for | 
124,733 50.453 for human food & 146,582 1,954 

Rubber & manufac- their preparations. Manufactured = pro- 7 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 380,254 320.283 751,827 ducts of cereals, 

Wood, cork & manu- Sugar and sugar con- 7 | chiefly for human 
_factures thereof ... 101,814 fectionery ........ 12,089 
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Fruits & nuts, except 


Vegetables, roots 


tubers, chiefly used 


for human food & 


their preparations, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
Beverages & vinegars 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. .... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
...%.. 
Essential oils, per- 


fumery, cosmetics, 


soaps and related 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 


board & manufac- 


tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ....... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
‘Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Clothing of leather & 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 


Non-metallic mine- 
rals, erude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Pottery and _ other 
clay products...... 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 

Ores, slag cinder .... 

Iron and steel ...... 

Non-ferrous base 


43,083 


37,162 


18,750 


1,368,677 


‘957,044 


991,128 
223,264 


1,761,701 


139,289 


4,693,637 


192,358 


44,586 


20,772 


734,922 


191,624 


29,441 


225,200 


4 994,712) 
2,912,332, 
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9,098 


474,273 
980,325 


87,766 
169,958 
19,392 


956,100 


26,156 
608,691 


19 264 
598 
269,279 


11,834 
37,546 


6,040 


4,624,729 


882,274 
5,630 


392871 
1,250 
39.446 


1,440 


129,925 
242 784 


1 448,413 


87,628 


Manufactures of base 


metals, n.e.s. .... 
Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 


other than electri- 
Eiectrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 


Vehicles and trans-. 


port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 


Manufactured articles, 


21,106,191 13,313,487 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Rubber and manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Pulp, paper and card- 
board and manu- 
factures thereof 


Manufactures of lea-. 


ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up . 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile ma- 
terials: hats of all 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. .... 
Manufactured 


MACAO 
Articles 
Live animals, chiefly 
Meat & preparations 


Dairy products, ‘eggs 


Fishery products, “for 


Manufactured pro- 


ducts. of cereals, 


chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables. roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 


for human food & | 


their preparations. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 


preparations there- 


Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 


waxes & their manu- 


factures, n.@s. .... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 


maceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and 


colouring substances | 


(not including crude 
materials) ........ 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
Manufactures of 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles’ of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products mes. .. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared,. n.e,s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 


“Tress. 


Or es, cinder 
Iron and steel ...... 
Non - ferrous base 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s., | 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and _trans- 


port equipment, n.e,s. 


Miscellaneous crudé 


or simply prepared 


products, nies. .... 


October 4 
587,970 386,621 
21, 528. 6,435 
47,011. 765,303 
— | 931,792 
5,850 170.377 
1,451,193 6,893,476 
63,122 281,866 
40,322 93,965 
21,257 1,482,555 
4,990 35,127 
256,218 207,924 
30,238 273,369 
7,244 24,162 
180 3.088 
10,707 5,454 
1,799 
200,096 398.200 
21,955 26,502 
55,900 289,639 
9,243 69,186 
23.010 32,770 
— 1,269,220 
120,023 
5,758 76,852 
19,511 40.363 
1.229 
21,605 1.763.522 
7502 13,025 
110,506 631,030 
79975 181,129 
74,858 462,198 
9.920 1,810,497 
1,188,439 204,126 


= 
488,549 5,775 
95,547 
64,630 1,608 
— 1,013,947 
311,682 468,181 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
360 
75,921 
— 31,360 
~~ 125 
147 
163,406 — 
14,188 
— 21.729 
38,570 
— 414 
163,760 182,454 
ports Exports 
$ $ 
164,036 
1,600 8,909 
431,238 269,422 | 
|602,216 90,106 
3,626,360 2,835 | 
49 443 | 
12.685 
1,066 2,008 500,736 | 
| 
233,806 476,679 | 
| 
361,518 346,655 | 
7,007 238,873 | 
| 
| 
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‘Manufactured articles, Glass & glassware .. —- 1,122 Manufactures of lea- 

1,599,920 816,522 WNon-ferrous base | ther, not including 
— 75,761 articles of clothing 490 7,201 

- Total Merchandise 11,454,429 21,201,219 jjanufactures of base | Textile materials, raw 
Gold and specie .. 937,138 — metals, nes. ...... ne 47,202 or simply prepared 1,028 — 
Grand Total  .... 12,391,567 21,201,219 Machinery. apparatus Yarns and threads .. — 28,880 

| appliances Textile fabrics and 
other than electri- small wares ...... — 374,424 
PHILIPPINES 2.179 Special and technical 
Articles Imports Exports fiectrical machinery, 51,785 

Meat & preparations — 196 tte 
thereof ...-...... 6,464 Vehicles and trans- all materials .... — 461,180 

Dairy products, eggs port equipment, nes. = — 2,614 Made-up articles of 
— 904,975 Miscellaneous crude textile materials 

Progycts,. _ Simply prepared other than clothing 168,000 66,632 

products, Mes. .... — 11,956 products for heating, 3 
Manufactured articles, lighting & power, 
hiefiv f h ? 183 49 401 lubricants & related 
| products, nes. .... — 1,360,530 
food 26,528 1,8650,808° 2,468,572 wonmetallic miner. 

Fruits & nuts, except | 

311,673 63,365 ply prepared 200,420 800 

THAILAND Pottery and other 
tubers, chiefly used clay products oe 8,879 
for human food & Articles Imports Exports Glass & glassware ve 38,526 
men preparations. $ Manufactures of non- 
eas 337,382 Meat & preparations metallic minerals 

& sugar con 863.090 1,702 nes 8.300 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & and honey ........ 
preparations there- Fishery products, for pearls and articles 

Feeding stuffs for Manufactured Iron and steel 
13,186 ducts of cereals, Manufactures of base 

Oil-seeds, nuts and food hbkecss gee 9,390 23,697 Machinery apparatus 
kernels — 58,012 Fruits & nuts, except ane appliances 

oils, fats, greases & Vegetables, roots & cal, n.e.s eas 5,000 10,200 
waxes é& their manu- } tubers, chiefly used Electrical machinery. : 
factures, nes. .... 32,600 850 for human food & apparatus and ap- 

Chemical elements & | their preparations. pliances fe 105.571 
maceutical products 50,400 59,620 Sugar. & sugar con- port equipment, n.e.s 5000 184.199 

Dyeing, tanning and fectionery ........ 74,190 189,009 : 
colouring substances Coffee, tea, cocoa & or simply prepared 
(not including crude preparations there- products, n.e.s 305.400 + 158.659 

Essential oils, per- Beverages & vinegars  — 62.063 gee j 10140 653.638 
fumery, cosmetics, Feeding stuffs for 
‘soaps and_ related animals, n.e.s. 4.800 2325 Total Merchandise 5,012,689 5,837,089 

Rubber and manufac- Oil-seeds, nuts and Grand Total ...... 5,012,689 5,872,089 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 16,525 49,370 375 U.S. A. 

V/ood, cork & manu- , Animal & vegetable Articles Imports Exports 
factures thereof 79,571 39,688 oils, fats, greases & Meat & preparations S $ 
Pulp, paper & card- waxes & their manu- Cee oe 44,519 1,140 

board & manufac- factures, 1.e.S. ... 209,340 28,385 Dairy products, eggs 
tures thereof — 281.511 Chemical elements & and honey 391,348 62,899 
_ Manufactures of lea- compounds;  phar- Fishery products, for 
ther, not including ~~ products 134.550 466549 food ............. 432,052 205,460 

Textile materials, raw colouring substances Manufactured pro- 
cr simply prepared 368,958 - _ (not including crude ducts of — cereals, 

Yarns & threads .... — 123,645 materia) 1,160 116,242 chiefly for human 

Textile fabrics and Essential oils, per- 611,691 12,080 
small, wares ...... 291,952) fumery, cosmetics, Fruits & nuts, except | 

Special and technical soaps and related | 4,565,443 190,271 
textile articles .... 247,147 2,400 18,097 Vegetables, roots & 

Clothing and under- | Rubber & manufac- | tubers, chiefly used 
wear of textile tures thereof, n.e.s. ~- — 1,410 for human food & 
materials; hats of Wood, cork & manu- fe their preparations. 
all materials ..... ; 3,000 57,014 factures thereof .... 1,076,110 6,170 WR re 366,142 144108 

Made-up articles of | Pulp, paper & card- Sugar & sugar con- | 
textile materials board & manufac- fectionery ........ 765.176 23,055 
other than clothing — 75,000 tures thereof “= 164,456 Coffee, tea, cocoa & R 

Pottery and other Hides and skins and | preparations there- 
clay products .... 29,994 248,250 558 250,494 70,031 
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Beverages & vinegars 100,464 163,808 Iron and steel ...... 98,507 — Essential oils. per- 
Feeding stuffs for Non-ferrous base fumery, cosmetics, 
animals, n.e.s 1,968 3,147 — soaps and related 
3,406,356 6,280 Manufactures of base 36,350 46,799 
Animal & vegetable metals n.e.s. .. 1,632,151 183,054 Rubber & manufac- 
oils, fats, greases & Machinery, apparatus tures thereof, n.e.s 17,800 450. 
waxes & their manu- and appliances Wood, cork & manu- | 
factures, n.e.s. . 40,396 8.890 other than electri- factures thereof ... 120,785 66,288. 
Chemical elements & eS en ee 1,384,062 85,000 Pulp, paper & card- 
compounds; phar- | Electrical machinery, board & manufac- 
maceutical products 2,044,566 52,301 apparatus and ap- tures thereof ...... — 2,760,691 
colouring substances Vehicles and _ trans- r, no uding 
(not including crude port equipment, articles of clothing _ 5,431 
materials). ....4.. 637,125 — 902,059 Textile materials, raw 
Essential oils, per- Miscellaneous crude or simply prepared — 168,592. 
fumery, cosmetics, or simply prepared Yarns and threads . — 2,055,986 
soaps and. related products, mes. . 61,707 4,605,277 Textile fabrics and 
1,429481 128,812 Manufactured articles, small wares ...... — 4,258,178: 
tures thereof, n.e.s. | 83,629 — extile es .... — 2,130: 
& 36,524,953 8,764,610 Clothing and under- 
factures thereof ... 5,172 107,355 INDONESIA x 
Pulp, paper & card- materials; nha 
tures thereof ...... 1,642,747 13,570 : : ootwear: boots. shoes 
Hides and skins and 355 and slippers ....... — 11,263: 
294,337 20,000 Dairy products eggs Made-up articles of 
Manufactures of lea- and honey ees Ba 201 textile materials 
not Fishery products, for other than clothing 16,787 
12,900 48,323 Products for heating, 
Furs, not made up . — 174,600 Goreals nie 48 lighting & power 
Textile materials, raw Manufactured _pro- lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. .. 5,881,710 2,420 
— chiefly for human Non-metallic mine- 
small wares ....... 7,405,161 297,571 ne 004. 
Special and technical 13, rals, crude or sim- 
_ Fruits & nuts, except ply prepared, n.e.s. 6,192 
textile anticles .... 370,170 mute 63 224 
Clothing and under- Pottery and other 
wear of textile Clay products 3,450: 
materials; hats of Glass & glassware .. — 233,207 
all materials ...... 2,374,054 75,650 their preparations. 3 Manufactures of non- 
82,939 255,092 metallic minerals, | 
and slippers ...... 72,184 61377 gugar & sugar con- WO 62,515 
1 fectionery......... 11,077 Manufactures of base 
thon ain gy Coffee, tea, cocoa & metals, n.e.s. — 3,920,366: 
other than clothing 47,267 tic th 
Products for heating, preparations tnere- Machinery, apparatus 
lighting & pow er, of; spices . teens yee 141,735 and appliances 
lubricants & related’ Beverages & vinegars — 113,537 other than electri- 
products, n.e.s. 639,038 1,451 stuffs for — 82,513. 
Non-metallic minerals 92.059 Electrical machinery, 
crude simply Oil-seeds, ‘nuts apparatus and ap- 
cla aA Animal & vegetable 
: 7 products ..... 8,705 2,775 oil, fats, greases "2 port equipment, 
Glass & glassware 1,238,000 2,805 Ww xes their 21,750: 
Manufactures of non- manufactures, n.e.s, 145,870 782 Miscellaneous’ crude 
metallic minerals, . Chemical elements & or simply prepared 
134,196 compounds; phar- products, n.e.s. 1,428,211 271,160 
Precious metals and maceutical products 499,678 586113 Manufactured articles, 
precious st ones, Dyeing, tanning and | en es — 1,282 408 
pearls and articles colouring substances —_— 
made oof these (not including crude 8,267,443 18,874,243 
........ — 18,523 materials) ....... 5,200 98,279 
Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic. Review 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up .................. Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Head Office: Amsterdam, 
Branches:— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra: — India:— 
The Hague Djambi. Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 
Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 
Java:— Borneo: — Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe . 
Bandung 
Celebes rer Singapore. 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok :— | Thailand:— 
Soerabaia, Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


Union Building, Pedder Street. 
Hong Kong. 


REPAIR SERVICE 


L. RONDON & CO., (HK) LTD. 


French Bank Building 
Cables: Rondon Hongkong 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


Associated 


J. MEZIERE & Cie, Paris 

IMPORT-EXPORT INDUSTRIES INC. New York 

Cie GENERALE DE COMMERCE, Fr. Indo-China 
(Saigon, Pnompenh, Tourane, Haiphong) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Wines and Spirits Oils 
Fruit and Foodstuffs Metals and Skins 
Perfumery | Hides and Skins 
Steel & Building Materials Bristles 
Textiles and all other 
China Produce. 


{ Import Dept. . 36031-3 


Telephone: 
eevee, Export Dept. . . 34035 


\ 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 


MERCHANTS. 
GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 


Exporters of 
RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 
IVORIES AND CURIOS. 
Wholesalers Retailers 


Telegraphic Address: 
Falconer, Hong Kong. 
Tel. 22148. 


4 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles ~ 


Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - 
Hue 


Addis Ababa 


Noumea 


Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd, (Johannesburg 


| HONGKONG AGENCY 
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HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


EUROPE 


INDOCHINA 


& ASIA 


am - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Hodeidah 


PACIFIC 


- Papeete - 


5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 


Haiphong - 
- Pnompenh - Tourane 

Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 


AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
- Darhan Damm 
Dire Daoua - 


Port Vila 


~ 


Port klizabeth) 


. 


ope 


4 


WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 
they have gained repute by . their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRY ING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. 


SINCE Trust have won the 


confidence of the public of Britain as their 
Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 
available to the people of the Colony of Hong 
Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 
there. 


IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 
pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- 
tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 
services of every description are made avail- 


able to all by the 


HONGKONG & SHANGHA! BANK. HONGKONG 
(TRUSTEE) LID. 


- the Trust Corporation of 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 
HONG KONG 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


"MERCHANTS 


SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


INSURANCE" 


4 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. JARDINE. MATHESON 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE & CO., LTD. 
| 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG. | 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE ic 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG, CHINA, 


JAPAN & KOREA 
m.v, ‘-TAMESIS’’ wi. Oct. Importers and Exporters, 
m9. “PLEAGANIVILGE 4th Nov. Tea and General Merchants, 
oy. “TUNGUS Nov. Insurance, Shipping and 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- one: Transport, 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. ~~ 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Bwo Breweries Limited. 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 

GENERAL AGENTS: 
The Canton Insurance ‘Office Limited 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
mv, ‘*CITOS ?) Loading Songkong about 4th Oct. 
Leaving Hongkong about 5th Oct. 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji — 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
"@ 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


The Glen Line Limited. — 


ss. “CALIFORNIA” Loads for Vancouver 14th Oct. The Royal Mail Lines 
The Prince Line Limited. 
| The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
LLOYD TRIESTIN O The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


Furness Withy & Ce., Lid. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, | | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


my, Due Hongkong 6th Oct, 
mv. ..\. Loading Hongkong 9th Oct. Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
: cae Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


ik Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

kiconomic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


Ail the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. 


CANADIAN THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


PLOOR HONGKONG & BANK BLDG. 
DEBS VOBUX BD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
B.0.A.C.— 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


“NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


_ NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ __ ... Oct, 31 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. _ 


Refmgerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


m/s “LEISE MAERSK” ............. Dec. 


For Freignt and Further Parti 
Please apply to i-~ 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Buildin 


afe 


Sole Agents CARR 


“Room 220, Prince's Bidg., 
Hong Kong. = 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (Far East) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
| _ BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London, 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints | | 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Riehemont Brandy. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 


L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


| 


Tels. 


AMSEY & SON, LTD. 
SA Telephone 23248 


Ky 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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